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PART I 
Achievements of the First Quarter-Century 


The Founding of the Federation 


In the historic castle built by Gustavus Vasa over three 
hundred years ago, at Vadstena on the shores of Lake Vettern, 
six men came together in August, 1895, from North America, 
Great Britain, Germany and Scandinavia to establish the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Judged by the results 
already achieved and by the program which today through 
this organization unites the Christian students of the world, 
this was the most potential event in the entire religious 
history of universities and colleges. 

The question at once arises, Why were not the Christian 
students of all lands drawn together earlier in a united move- 
ment? Not until there had been developed in a number of 
countries not only strong local student Christian societies 
but also effective national Christian student movements, not 
until the leaders of these movements had become acquainted 
with one another and had learned to appreciate the importance 
of international action, and not until a number of kindred 
spirits in different parts of the world had come to realize 
the possibilities of the students of the world drawn together 
by Christ and His all-embracing purpose—not until all these 
conditions had been fulfilled was it possible to establish a 
world-wide organization of Christian students. By the middle 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century the fullness of 
time for this consummation had come. 

At different times during the history of modern colleges 
and umiversities there has been vouchsafed to individual 
students or bands of students the vision of a comprehensive 
Christian movement among students. Thus the members of 
the famous Haystack Band at Williams College over a hun- 
dred years ago conceived the idea of linking together all 
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intending missionaries who were scattered among the Amer- 
ican colleges and seminaries. Nor is this an isolated case, 
for a study of the European universities reveals the fact that 
here and there through the centuries earnest groups of Chris- 
tian students have sought to come into helpful contact with 
their fellow-students of other universities for the purpose of 
furthering noble ends. But none of these efforts were world- 
wide in scope. Not until our own times does the thought of a 
universal student Christian movement seem ever to have come 
to any man. Among those to whom such a vision came was Mr. 
Luther D. Wishard, the pioneer traveling secretary of the first 
national student movement—the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association Movement of North America. This vision 
never would have been realized had it not been for the encourage- 
ment and practical cooperation of that wise and far-sighted phi- 
lanthropist, William E. Dodge and his two sons, Earl and Cleve- 
land, at Princeton College. From the beginning of his career as a 
student secretary in 1877 Mr. Wishard was fired with the ambition, 
first, of fusing together the Christian students of North Amer- 
ica, and later of extending the Association movement to the 
universities of other lands. With this in view he corresponded 
with missionaries to stimulate the formation in the non-Chris- 
tian world of Young Men’s Christian Associations among 
students, and in the eighties on his visits to Europe he sought 
to further the same end in connection with the European 
universities. One of the most important influences set in 
motion by him was that of bringing about the visits of Mr. 
J. E. K. Studd of the Cambridge Band to North America in 
1885 and 1886, and the visit of Professor Henry Drummond 
in 1887. Professor Drummond and Mr. Studd furthered 
mutual understanding between British and American students 
and helped greatly to prepare the way for some permanent 
bond between them. Mr. Wishard also succeeded in securing 
a representative deputation of twelve British and Continental 
students to the North American Student Conference of 1887. 
In this connection it should be noted that the influence of the 
great evangelist, Mr. Dwight L. Moody, upon these and many 
leaders of the student movement in the edapediigen coun- 
tries was powerful and unique. 
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Another notable contribution toward international under- 
standing and effort on the part of the Christian students of 
Europe and America was that made by Mr. James B. Rey- 
nolds of Yale University. His experience as a student in 
German universities convinced him of the need of Christian 
work among Continental students, and his training as a 
leader in the Association at Yale fitted him to propagate the 
idea. He devoted himself for three years to the difficult task 
of promoting the organization of associations of Christian 
students in the universities of Europe. This work involved 
repeated extended journeys to nearly all parts of Europe 
and included visits to forty-four universities. He was instru- 
mental in starting a number of local student Christian asso- 
ciations, for example, at the University of Paris, and in help- 
ing to lay the foundations for the student movements of 
Scandinavia and Germany. He also extended the student 
conference idea to these countries. During each of the three 
years (1889-91) which he spent in this work in Europe, he 
selected and sent over to the American Conference strong 
delegations of undergraduates and ‘professors. These dele- 
gations on their return did much to quicken the interest of 
their comrades in the Christian student movement. 

During almost the same period that Reynolds was occupied 
in the European universities Wishard made an extended tour, 
lasting nearly four years, throughout the principal mission 
lands of Asia, making an exhaustive study of the student 
field and problems and doing all in his power to kindle inter- 
est in the student association movement. It would be difficult 
to overstate the importance of the foundation work accom- 
plished during these years of laborious effort by these two 
pioneer workers. But the time had not yet fully come when 
a truly world-wide alliance of Christian student organiza- 
tions could be formed. It was necessary first that stable na- 
tional student movements be developed. Moreover, the idea 
of a federation of diverse types of autonomous national move- 
ments had not yet been conceived. 

In the early part of the year 1894 the writer was seized 
with the conviction that the time had at last arrived when 
a world-wide union of Christian students might be achieved, 
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and he began to work toward this goal. During his visit to 
Great Britain and the Continent in the spring and summer 
of that year he had many conversations on the subject 
with Christian leaders, both students and professors. Be- 
fore he left Europe he received invitations from several 
countries to return the following year. In the subsequent 
months similar invitations came from widely separated fields 
of Asia, and indirectly he was urged to visit Australasia. As 
a result of these requests he arranged to devote two years 
to a journey around the world with special reference to bring- 
ing about, if possible, a union of the Christian students of 
all lands. He decided to adopt a different plan from that which 
had been followed hitherto. Previous efforts had been con- 
fined largely to trying to effect such a union in the name 
and through the agency of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The thought occurred to him that instead of attempt- 
ing to organize the Christian students under any one name 
and according to any one plan of organization, it would be 
better to encourage the Christian students in each country 
to develop national Christian student movements of their 
own, adapted in name, organization and activities to their 
particular genius and character, and then to link these together 
in some simple yet effective federation. Before leaving Amer- 
ica on his long journey, he secured the acceptance of his 
plan on the part of the supervisory committee of the North 
American Student Movement. The Foreign Department of 
the International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, which fostered Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions among students in mission lands, also approved the 
proposed federation plan and appointed Mr. Wishard to 
accompany the writer to Europe in the interest of the under- 
taking. 

The writer had come to an agreement in correspondence 
with the leaders of the British Student Movement that the 
North American and British Movements would unite in form- 
ing a federation, even though the other student movements 
of Europe might not see their way to unite with them. When 
he reached Great Britain the matter was thoroughly considered 
by the leaders of the British College Christian Union, who 
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heartily favored the formation of a world-wide federation of 
Christian students. They agreed with the delegates from 
North America, however, that it would be best to defer the 
formation of the federation with the hope that one or more 
of the student movements of the Continent might decide to 
join in it. It was thought that if the matter were left open 
so that the Continental movements could enter as charter 
members their interest would the more likely be secured. 
Therefore the British Movement appointed an official repre- 
sentative, Dr. J. Rutter Williamson, to accompany Mr. 
Wishard and the writer to the German Student Conference 
at Gross Almerode. It was not without prolonged discussion 
that the German University Christian Alliance came finally 
to favor the plan. Their leader, Count Piickler, hesitated 
long before giving his approval, as he feared that the Anglo- 
Saxon movements might exert too strong an influence in 
the proposed federation and that the different national move- 
ments would not be left sufficiently free to work out their 
own independent life along lines true to their national char- 
acteristics. When finally persuaded that his fears were 
groundless, the Germans on the last day of their conference 
gave their whole-hearted approval and appointed a repre- 
sentative, Dr. Johannes Siemsen, to accompany the North 
American and British delegates to the Scandinavian Student 
Conference to be held at Vadstena, August 13-18, 1895. The 
formation of the federation was thus again deferred until the 
Scandinavian Movement might have opportunity to partici- 
pate in laying the foundations. 

The Scandinavian Student Conference at Vadstena brought 
together hundreds of students and professors from the various 
Scandinavian universities. They lodged and had their meals 
in the great castle. The writer presented to the entire confer- 
ence the proposed plan for a world’s federation of Christian 
students. It met with full endorsement and Dr. Karl Fries of 
Sweden and Pastor K. M. Eckhoff of Norway were appointed 
as official representatives of the Scandinavian Movement to 
collaborate with those who had come from the other coun- 
tries in the inauguration of the federation. During the closing 
period of the Scandinavian Conference there met by them- 
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selves, in room Number 63 of the old castle, for four long 
sessions, the little band of six men to whom had been com- 
mitted the tremendous responsibility of laying foundations 
which were destined some day to bear a vast superstructure. 
Those who composed the group were Dr. Karl Fries and 
Pastor K. M. Eckhoff of the Scandinavian Movement, Dr. 
Johannes Siemsen of the German Movement, Dr. J. Rutter 
Williamson of the British Movement, Mr. John R. Mott of 
the North American Movement and Mr. Luther D. Wishard 
of the Student Christian Movement in Mission Lands. The 
sessions were held during the days August 17th to 19th. 
Dr. Fries presided. After a preliminary statement by the 
writer rehearsing the steps which had led up to that hour, 
and after prayer, the group unanimously voted to form what 
they then decided to call the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. Much of the time was spent in drafting a constitu- 
tion to serve as a working basis until the first meeting of the 
General Committee to be held in America in 1897. 

The objects* of the Federation were expressed as follows: 

“1. To unite student Christian movements or organizations 
throughout the world. 

“2. To collect information regarding the religious condi- 
tion of the students of all lands. 

“3. To promote the following lines of activity: (a) To lead 
students to become disciples of Jesus Christ as only Saviour 
and as God. (b) To deepen the spiritual life of students. (c) To 
enlist students in the work of extending the Kingdom of Christ 
throughout the whole world.” 

Supervision of the Federation was placed in the hands of 
a general committee to be composed of two persons represent- 
ing each movement in the Federation. This simple plan, 
analogous to that of the United States Senate, which gave 
equal representation and power to each movement regardless 
of its size, strength and age, made possible the formation of 
the Federation. The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man, Dr. Karl Fries; Vice-Chairman, Dr. Johannes Siemsen; 
General Secretary, Mr. John R. Mott; Corresponding Secre- 





“In the present Constitution, which is given as an Appendix, it will be noticed 
that “Article II, Objects” differs considerably from the form originally adopted. 





FOUNDERS OF THE WorLp’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


Standing before the great door of Vadstena Castle, August 17, 1895. 
Left to right: J. Rutter Williamson, Johannes Siemsen, John R. Mott, 
K. M. Eckhoff, Karl Fries, L. D. Wishard. 
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tary, Dr. J. Rutter Williamson; Treasurer, Mr. Luther D. 
Wishard. Provision was made for corresponding members 
in nearly all countries. To guide the officers of the Federation 
in preparing other student movements for affiliation the fol- 
lowing tests for admission were adopted: (a) The movement 
should comprise a group of universities. (b) Its objects 
should be in harmony with the objects of the Federation. 
(c) It should afford evidences of stability, including a per- 
manent supervisory committee. 

From the time of its organization at Vadstena in 1895 the 
Federation had a remarkable growth. Its twenty-five years 
of history might be broken into three periods: the period 
of world-wide extension, 1895 to 1900; the period of inter- 
nal development, 1901 to 1913; the period of severe test- 
ing and of readjustment to radically changed conditions, 
from 1914. 


The Growth of the Federation as an Organization 


When the World’s Student Christian Federation was or- 
ganized in 1895 it comprised five Christian student move- 
ments—the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association 
Movement of the United States and Canada, the British Col- 
lege Christian Union, the German University Christian 
Alliance, the Scandinavian University Christian Movement 
and the Student Christian Movement in Mission Lands. The 
last named of these organizations was composed of a score 
or more of local Christian societies of students widely scat- 
tered throughout the non-Christian world. During the first 
world tour of the General Secretary four other national or 
international Christian student movements were organized 
and were successively received into the Federation, namely, 
the Student Christian Movements of India and Ceylon; of 
Australia and New Zealand; of China, Korea and Hongkong; 
and of the Japanese Empire.* In 1896 a deputation from 
America and Great Britain, composed of Mr. Wishard and 
Mr. Donald Fraser, established the movement in South Africa, 





*The story of ‘the inauguration of these movements and of other important 
developments in the early history of the Federation is told in the author’s “Strategic 
Points in the World’s Conquest.” 
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which was also admitted to the Federation. The next move- 
ment to be formed and affiliated to the Federation was com- 
posed of the Christian student societies in France, the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland. It was admitted in the year 1898. 
A few years later there was a regrouping so that the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland made one of the constituent units 
in the Federation; whereas France and the newly formed 
Italian movement were received as one unit. The last move- 
ment to be admitted to the Federation was that of Russia, 
affiliated in 1913. 

The Federation early established the rule of admitting only 
one movement or group of movements from a given area. 
For example, although the Scandinavian Movement consti- 
tutes a unit in the Federation, it is now composed of four 
independent national student movements—those of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. Again, although the United 
States and Canada within the Federation are recognized as 
one unit, this unit really comprises at present four independent 
movements. Taking into account all the independent or 
autonomous movements within the thirteen national or inter- 
national units which comprise the Federation, it now includes 
not thirteen but twenty-six movements. Thus the Federa- 
tion which began with five movements has helped to organize 
and build up approximately a score of new national or inter- 
national unions of Christian associations of students. Nearly 
all of these have been established in fields more difficult than 
those occupied by the movements which originally constituted 
the Federation. Some of them are already in the front rank 
in point of strength, efficiency and influence in their respective 
countries. 

In addition to the movements admitted to the Federa- 
tion, its officers have helped to lay the foundations of nine 
or ten others. Three of these, namely, those of Hungary, of 
the old Turkish areas, and of Czecho-Slovakia, have national 
committees and all, save one, have full-time trained secre- 
taries. The remaining seven movements are still in the for- 
mative stage, although promising beginnings have been 
made, namely, in Latin America, Austria, Poland, Yugo- 
Slavia, Bulgaria, Roumania and Egypt. A national organiza- 
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tion is not admitted to the Federation until after preparation 
and testing, and until it gives promise of real strength and 
permanence. To realize better the significance of the great 
service of the Federation in calling into being so many na- 
tional societies, one need only reflect on what has been 
achieved by any one of the older national movements. The 
great good accomplished becomes still more apparent if one’s 
imagination pictures the student movement blotted out from 
any country. 

Within the movements now comprising the Federation 
there are approximately 2,500 associations or unions with a 
combined membership of nearly 200,000 students and pro- 
fessors. What a remarkable expansion this has been will be 
recognized by recalling that the Federation at its founda- 
tion twenty-five years ago embraced only 600 associations 
with a membership of less than 35,000. 


The Guiding Principles of the Federation 


One of the reasons for the strength of the Federation and 
also for the wide confidence which it commands, as well as 
for belief in its large destiny, is the fact that its policy and 
practice have been determined by certain clear and all-im- 
portant guiding principles. Wherever these have been faith- 


fully adhered to, broad and secure foundations have been laid. 
The corner-stone principle is the recognition of the su- 


premacy and the universality of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
of His work as the only sufficient Saviour. In loyalty to 
His Person, leadership and program the various national 
movements and local associations have wrought their most 
vital and enduring achievements. In varying phrases of deep 
and rich content this principle has been built into the consti- 
tutional basis of the different movements and of the Federa- 
tion itself. Some of the most intense, prolonged and 
memorable controversies in student fields have been the basis 
discussions. In almost every case they have finally ended in 
a larger appreciation of Christ and a fuller obedience to 
Him. Wherever there has been any compromising or obscur- 
ing of this central principle, the association or movement 
concerned has wandered over comparatively barren wastes. 
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It is highly significant that by far the largest, most compre- 
hensive and most powerful organization of students and 
professors is this one grounded upon the Divine Personality 
of our Lord. Is this not but another proof of the truth of 
the prophetic vision which He voiced in the words foretelling 
His offering of Himself on the Cross, “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me”? i 

A second guiding principle is that of the interdenomina- 
tional and interconfessional character of the Federation. It 
needs constant reiteration that this world-wide Christian 
student movement does not stand for undenominationalism 
but for interdenominationalism. That is, it does not call upon 
its members of different Christian bodies or communions to 
reduce themselves, as it were, to the lowest common denomi- 
nator. It stands not for the oneness of uniformity, but for 
unity in diversity. As a result, the Federation has brought 
into the student world something with vastly more power 
and richness than would otherwise have been possible. It 
develops loyalty to one’s own Christian communion. It 
welcomes into its fellowship those Christian students who, 
while loyal to their own communion, will bring into the Fed- 
eration as their contribution all that they as members of their 
own communion have discovered or may discover of Christian 
truth. 

After years of experience in the following of this principle, 
and as the Federation stood on the threshold of a wider ex- 
tension of its activities into Greek and Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, it passed the following resolution at Constantinople 
nearly a decade ago: “The General Committee puts on record 
its opinion that it is desirable that no student, to whatever 
branch of the Christian Church he may belong, should be 
excluded from full membership in any movement within the 
Federation, if he is prepared to accept the basis of the Federa- 
tion or whatever equivalent test is approved by the Federa- 
tion.” Since this declaration, the Federation has made 
remarkable progress in the expansion of its work in fields 
like Russia, the Balkan States, the former Turkish and Austro- 
Hungarian territories, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Latin 
America. In doing so it has not forfeited the confidence of 
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the leaders of the Christian forces in the lands where the 
Christian student movement was first developed, nor has 
there been any weakening but rather a strengthening of the 
convictions and spirit which have dominated these movements 
in all the past. Moreover, there has been no departure from 
those methods, such as the study of the Scriptures, which 
have had most to do with preserving the vitality and con- 
quering power of the Federation. It should be added, that 
the various movements receive into membership not only 
members of the different Christian communions but also stu- 
dents not yet identified with any Church, but who give evidence 
of their sincere allegiance to Christ. 

The recognition of the independence, individuality and 
autonomy of each national movement constitutes another 
principle the full and free exercise of which explains why the 
Federation has so completely won the trust and loyal support 
of all the nations embraced in its fellowship. The giving 
right of way to this principle has enabled each national move- 
ment to become truly indigenous, to strike its roots deep in 
the soil.of its own national life. Otherwise, in certain cases 
where the movement had been transplanted from other lands 
it might have been exotic, lacking real depth and distinctive 
character. Today the observing traveler receives the im- 
pression that the branch of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation which he finds in a given country is true to the 
mentality, genius and spirit of its people. Thus, in Japan he 
cannot but regard the movement as preeminently Japanese, 
in Norway as Norwegian, in Switzerland as Swiss. It is this 
fact which makes the Federation so much more interesting, 
vital and helpful. Each national movement has its own dis- 
tinctive contribution to make to the life of the whole Federa- 
tion, and the more true it is to God’s dealing with its own 
people and to their temperament and outlook, the more help- 
ful will this contribution prove te be. On the other hand, 
some national movements have been much impoverished by 
the failure to avail themselves of the successful experience 
of other lands. In talking with their leaders one receives the 
impression that they have a smaller Christ—a Christ who 
has expressed Himself solely to their particular nation. The 
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Federation history and experience show that we have a Christ 
so infinite that He requires all the nations through which 
to express adequately His excellences and to communicate 
His power. 

This principle has as a. complement a fourth—that of the 
interdependence and mutual obligations of all the movements 
in the Federation. The stronger and more self-sufficient a 
national movement may be, the greater the obligation which 
rests upon it to preserve friendly contacts with other move- 
ments and to place its experience and resources at their ser- 
vice. On the other hand, the stronger movements must not 
overlook the fact that they can learn much from the less de- 
veloped and less prominent movements. Careful observation 
shows that some of the smallest and least known among them 
have been the most productive in new ideas and. methods. 
The history of the world, of course, teaches the same lesson. 
One need only recall the distinguished contributions which 
have been made to civilization by Palestine, Greece, Holland 
and Switzerland. In some ways the most highly multiplying 
service rendered by the World’s Student Christian Federation 
has been that of becoming the channel of communication 
which has brought all the many Christian student movements 
of the world into living communion with one another, and 
which has set them to acting and reacting upon one another, 
both consciously and unconsciously, with most broadening, en- 
riching and quickening results. What powerful encouragement 
has thus been conveyed to new movements struggling for- 
ward in the most difficult fields! Only recently one of the 
founders of the student movement in China bore testimony 
to the fact that the various conferences of the World’s Federa- 
tion, beginning with the one held at Williamstown in 1897, 
had brought to the student associations in China a knowl- 
edge of methods and a constant inflow of inspiration which 
had been of untold value. 

A controlling principle with the Federation has ever been 
that it does not govern or seek to control the constituent 
national movements or interfere wtih their policies. Its 
relation to them is purely advisory and inspirational. Its 
chief ambition has ever been to serve. Thus during the 
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quarter-century of its history its own executive forces have 
not appreciably grown, whereas the national movements have 
augmented their forces one hundredfold. While the time 
has come when, owing to the enormous enlargement of the 
world opportunity and owing to the number of pressing inter- 
national problems in which the help of a world organization 
is urgently desired, it will be necessary to add to the Federa- 
tion’s secretarial staff, it should be clearly understood that 
this will be done with sole reference to pioneering in new 
fields and to augmenting and in no sense diminishing the 
responsibilities of national movements. 

Another principle which needs constant emphasis is that 
the Federation is non-political, although it is profoundly con- 
cerned with strengthening national life and likewise with 
bringing all social, international and interracial relations 
under the rule of Christ. From the first the leaders of each 
movement have been tempted at times to take a political 
line. Observation of the consequences following this prac- 
tice in the case of other organizations shows the wisdom of 
keeping a movement as such out of politics. Far more good 
can be accomplished by developing in the members a sound, 
educated, Christian conscience and a sense of responsibility 
to discharge their trust as citizens. The Federation and its 
members will exercise their largest influence as they seek to 
inculcate in students the true Christian motive, to generate 
in them the Christian spirit, and to lead them to master 
and apply Christian principles in every relationship of life. 
Wherever a movement has even temporarily departed from 
this guiding principle and has become identified with a parti- 
san position it has narrowly circumscribed the range of its in- 
fluence and dwarfed its spiritual growth. 

The Federation in all its constituent parts seeks to be truly 
democratic in government and representation and in its 
emphasis on student initiative. The free working of this prin- 
ciple in all parts of the world goes far to explain the youthful 
vigor, spontaneity and contagious enthusiasm of the various 
movements. If in any country the movement is permitted to 
drift out of the control of the undergraduates into the hands 
of the professors or graduates, or of the paid secretaries or 
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professional element, or of any autocratic group even of stu- 
dents, it will cease to grow and fulfil its peculiar function. 
Just now, however, when so much is being thought and said 
about self-determination, there is apparently not much danger. 
It has been reassuring to observe the steps taken within recent 
years, and particularly within the past year, by certain move- 
ments in America, Asia and Europe to keep in closer contact 
with the undergraduate mind and to preserve the movement 
as preeminently a student movement. 

The most distinctive of all the principles of the Federa- 
tion is that everything in the range of its program and ac- 
tivities is to be considered and dealt with from a world point 
of view. It has been difficult to make prominent in the thought 
of leaders and members in all nations world-consciousness, 
world-outlook, world-background, world-fellowship and 
world-objective. The great barriers of oceans and continents, 
of language and race, of tradition and custom, of provincial- 
ism and inertia, of lack of imagination and vision, have all 
combined to accentuate the difficulty. But it has been pre- 
cisely because of these barriers and of the resultant limitations 
and evils that the World’s Student Christian Federation was 
called into being and has carried forward its unique mission. 
Any tendency or effort to minimize the cosmopolitan and truly 
world-wide sweep of its plans and methods will result in con- 
tracting its influence and, in so far, weakening the hands of 
every national movement. While certain advantages accrue 
from dealing with student problems in racial, continental or 
other geographical groupings, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the excessive yielding to this tendency would be to 
work along lines of least resistance and would defeat the main 
object which the founders of the Federation, with more than 
human vision and courage, had in view—to establish and 
maintain a union of Christian students, world-wide in range 
and solidarity, and, therefore, true to the vision and program 
of Christ. 


The Federation’s Direct Service to National Movements 


The principal activity of the Federation throughout its 
entire history has been that of serving the national Christian 
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Personal record made by Dr. Fries during the sessions of the 
Vadstena Conference, showing the evolution of Articles III and IV 
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student movements and of promoting mutually helpful rela- 
tions among them. It has carried out this aim through its 
committee meetings and conferences, through the visits of 
its secretaries and special agents, through its periodical, The 
Student World, and other publications, through facilitating 
the interchange of literature, through bringing about interna- 
tional visitation by the leaders of various movements, through 
furthering the exchange of secretaries, through promoting 
united intercession, and through enlisting the different move- 
ments in other efforts to serve one another. Its constant en- 
deavor has been to foster among students of each land an 
intelligent understanding of the students of other nations and 
to promote among them sympathetic and cooperative rela- 
tions. As a result the Federation has profoundly influenced 
even the strongest movements and those least conscious of 
its influence. Membership in this universal fraternity has 
stimulated every movement to greater activity, to wiser 
methods and to a more unselfish outreach. 

The Federation has made possible the beginnings of what 
may well be called a science of the moral and religious cul- 
ture of students. Not until there had been established such 
a world-wide organization was it possible to make accessible 
the facts and experiences involved in the cultivation of the 
moral and religious life of the students of all lands. How 
true it is that the horizon of the members in each country 
has been widened, their faith strengthened, and their sym- 
pathies enriched by learning what God had been doing in 
other student fields. The handicaps of isolation have been 
overcome, so that now the most distant branch of any nation- 
al movement, for example, in Australia, has been brought into 
near communion with kindred societies in other lands. It is 
possible for each movement to send its influence throughout 
the world. Its ideals, ideas, trials and triumphs are made 
known and accessible to all. The basis of membership worked 
out in South America is an illustration of how the workers 
in one field help those of other fields, because the leaders in a 
number of countries have found the South American experi- 
ence and statement most helpful. There is no student move- 
ment which has not exhibited some traits of character or 
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developed some branches of service which are of help to 
others. All the different national streams of experience are 
thus brought together and are invaluable in the development 
of a world movement. 

By the investigations and reports of the Federation, the 
students of each land are quickly acquainted with the achieve- 
ments of the organized movements, and with the special needs 
of neglected fields. The burning facts about Russia presented 
by Baron Nicolay at the last two Federation conferences 
served to kindle the interest of students of many lands in 
that important area. The Christian forces at work in all parts 
of the world can be concentrated on the points of greatest 
importance and at times of gravest crisis. This is seen in 
the prompt way in which so many student movements have 
rallied in recent months to the aid of their fellow-students 
in Austria, when the facts were made known by the Federa- 
tion workers. As an international interpreter and mediator 
the Federation has done much to promote good feeling and 
good will among the various national movements and through 
them among their peoples. This it has done by seeking to 
remove or to prevent misunderstandings, provincialism, ig- 
norance, prejudice, suspicion and jealousy, and by encouraging 
all that makes for mutual esteem, sympathetic cooperation, 
sense of brotherhood and unselfish service. Yet in comparison 
with the broad possibilities of usefulness before the Federa- 
tion in ministering to its constituent movements, its achieve- 
ments have fallen far short of the ideal. 


Federation and Other Conferences 


The chain of conferences conducted under the auspices of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation holds a unique place 
in the religious life of the student world. What do not the 
names Vadstena, Williamstown, Eisenach, Versailles, Soro, 
Zeist, Tokyo, Oxford, Constantinople and Mohonk connote 
to those who are most familiar with the progress of the work 
of Christ among students! Although limited in size—usually 
ranging from a few scores to one or two hundred delegates 
—they have been the most representative and truly cosmo- 
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politan student gatherings ever held. As a rule from thirty 
to forty nations from all continents have been represented. 
These Federation conferences have served to epitomize the 
vast student world with its many hundreds of thousands of 
studying youth. They have conveyed in a unique degree the 
world atmosphere and consciousness. They have generated a 
truly universal and ecumenical atmosphere. Barriers of nation- 
ality, race and confession have been transcended and the 
delegates have vividly realized their spiritual solidarity and 
their oneness in Christ and in His world-embracing program. 
While it may seem to verge on over-statement, there is much 
to support the assertion of a discerning Christian leader that 
the Federation, more than any other one organization, is real- 
izing Christian unity without minimizing or blurring the 
distinctive and very real differences which characterize the 
various Christian communions. Some of these international 
Federation conferences, notably the Tokyo Conference of 1907 
and the Constantinople Conference of 1911, constituted the 
most impressive syntheses which the world has yet seen of the 
Christian forces of the Orient and the Occident. 

The conference idea has spread from land to land until 
it has become universal. In 1895 there were held ten 
student conferences attended in all by 2,600 delegates; by 
1919 this number had grown to 123 conferences attended by 
19,700 students. Of this number twenty-seven were national 
or international in scope. Such gatherings have become the 
principal training grounds for the voluntary religious forces 
at work among students. They constitute veritable councils 
of war, projecting the most aggressive campaigns against the 
forces which tend to weaken character and disintegrate faith. 
They also have proved themselves to be mountains of vision 
from which students have seen the coming Kingdom of God 
among men and have responded to its supreme claims. Think, 
for example, of the influence of the Northfield and Swanwick 
Conferences, and of the first conference at Ste. Croix, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of which is to take place within a 
few weeks. Such gatherings have become, as it were, spiritual 
dynamos, releasing throughout the student world spiritual 
light, heat and energy. They have served to coordinate and 
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fuse together the scattered Christian forces at work on behalf 
of the educated classes. ‘ 

Among the growing number of intercollegiate and inter- 
university gatherings there have been evolved some highly 
specialized types. The great Student Volunteer conventions 
are in a class by themselves. Eight of them have been held 
in North America, from Cleveland in 1891 to Des Moines in 
1920, ranging in attendance from 700 to 7,000. They have 
exerted a profound influence on the missionary life and fruit- 
fulness of the universities and colleges of the United States 
and Canada. Five similar gatherings have been held in the 
British Isles attended by large numbers of undergraduates 
and followed by like results. The Liverpool Conference of 
1896 in particular exerted a marked influence on the extension 
of the Federation. The Volunteer conventions in Germany, ~ 
Australasia and South Africa, as well as in the non-Christian 
world, have also served to kindle missionary fires which will 
never go out. Every national student movement has also the 
policy of holding officers’ conferences. These have served 
to locate the burden of responsibility on the undergraduates, 
and to train them for their important duties. The growing 
practice on the part of the leaders of the movement in nearly 
every country of holding conferences with the leaders of the 
Churches has done much to unify the impact of the Christian 
forces upon the student communities. It is necessary only 
to refer to the conferences of professors called under the 
auspices of some of the student movements, and to the gather- 
ings of students of certain faculties, for example, the medical 
and the theological. The Dutch Movement has set one of 
the best examples in its highly specialized conference experi- 
ence. All these have served the purpose of meeting more fully 
than would otherwise be possible the distinctive demands of 
special groups. In some ways the gatherings which have done 
most to vitalize the student movements have been retreats 
where groups of local or national leaders have gone apart 
for a week-end or longer to consider in the presence of God 
the state and tendencies of their own lives and of their 
work, to discover corporately His mind and to claim fresh 
accessions of His power. 


ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCES 


The Number of Conferences Increased from 10 in 1895 to 123 in 1919 






































































































































































































































































































































In 1000’s 
1895 > IIWIIIINITIII 
1900 5 INMIUAUIIILTHIIN INN 
1905 8 I si 
1910 12 ili INIA UUW 
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TOTAL SECRETARIES, LOCAL AND NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 


Of Whom 11 Were Local in 1895, and 281 in 1919 


1895 38 illliii 
1900 101 viii ll 
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The Secretarial Forces: Their Growth and Training 


One of the most efficient causes of the external and internal 
expansion of the work of Christ among students in all parts 
of the world has been the increase in the number of trained 
secretaries devoting their entire time to such service. At the 
time of the origin of the Federation there were in all lands 
twenty-seven national and eleven local secretaries, or a total 
of thirty-eight. Last year there were 186 national secretaries 
and 281 working in local fields, a total of 467, or an increase 
of over twelvefold. This signifies far more than the mere 
numbers convey. It means that, as compared with twenty-five 
years ago, the student fields are more thoroughly studied, the 
problems are grappled with more effectively, the campaigns 
are planned with better strategy and the voluntary forces 
are marshaled with much more skill and effect. 

The student movements have more and more come to recog- 
nize the wisdom of holding secretaries for a period of years. 
In fact, one of the characteristics of the twenty-five years 
under review has been that the student secretaryship has 
begun to take its place among the learned professions. This 
is especially noticeable in Oriental lands. The conception 
of the office as a permanent career is also steadily gaining 
ground in Europe and North America. There is, how- 
ever, a real risk lest secretaries remaining in the work for a 
number of years may lose touch with the undergraduates and 
may come to concern themselves chiefly with building up a 
great machine. The recognition of this peril means more 
than half the battle in counteracting it. It is undoubtedly 
true that for certain phases of secretarial work there will al- 
ways be an advantage in utilizing the services of men and 
women who are not too far removed in age from those whom 
they are seeking to serve; but it is equally true that, with the 
growth in volume and complexity of the local and national 
work of a student movement, secretaries of experience and 
mature judgment are in demand, particularly for the adminis- 
trative positions. If the secretary preserves at all costs his 
habits of study and of mingling sympathetically with under- 
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graduates, he will become increasingly effective after ten or 
fifteen years of experience. 

Increasing attention has been given from decade to decade 
to the training of student secretaries. The history of all pro- 
fessions emphasizes the need of special preparation. This is 
emphatically true of this new calling. In its early stages the 
chief means employed to train secretaries was that of occa- 
sional conferences or institutes of but a few days’ duration. 
This method is still employed with good results. Later, in 
some countries, particularly in America, prolonged and exact- 
ing summer schools conducted by university professors and 
experienced secretaries were established and were continued 
from year to year. This method did much to raise the pro- 
fessional standard from the scholastic point of view. In 
more recent years still more thorough courses have been 
elaborated, for example, in connection with the Training 
School of the National Board of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the United States. A full year of special 
training for student secretaries has been afforded by this 
institution, the courses being conducted in close affiliation 
with Columbia University, Union Theological Seminary and 
the New York School of Social Work. An encouraging ex- 
periment was carried through about a year ago in Paris where 
an International Training School was conducted under the 
auspices of the World’s Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, with the cooperation of the Federation. 
Workers of a dozen or more nationalities and representing 
widely differing Christian communions received valuable 
training, especially for work in Greek and Roman Catholic 
countries. One of the most fruitful methods of training, 
adapted to nearly every country where the student work is 
well established, is that known as the training center. The 
plan is to place student secretarial candidates at a center where 
there is a large institutional work, preferably one which deals 
with students of different nations and races, and where they 
will have the best facilities for training through practical ex- 
perience or laboratory work as well as through systematic 
instruction and friendly counsel from secretaries of ripe 
experience. In China, for example, there are five such train- 
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ing centers. This method is susceptible of much wider appli- 
cation. Those who are to work in foreign lands should have 
an international outlook, and if possible, therefore, should 
receive training in more than one country. 

At different times during the past twenty-five years many 
have feared that the emphasis placed upon increasing the 
number of paid secretaries would lessen the amount of volun- 
tary service. Time enough has elapsed to demonstrate the 
groundlessness of this fear. Wherever secretaries have under- 
stood and illustrated their distinctive function—that of enlist- 
ing, guiding and developing workers—the result has invariably 
been a marked increase in the volume of voluntary service. 
Many an illustration could be given, even in the most difficult 
fields of the continent of Europe, like Holland and the 
women students of France, where one skilled secretary, true 
to the genius of this calling, has multiplied by tenfold the 
voluntary forces. In fairness it should be pointed out that, 
while able secretarial leadership has been the principal factor 
in augmenting the voluntary forces, other causes have con- 
tributed powerfully, for example, student conferences, the 
development of the study circle system, the introduction of 
the social service program, and war-time activities. In fact, 
the emphasis placed on voluntary leadership from the earliest 
days of the different national student movements and through- 
out the entire history of the Federation has been the secret 
of the marvelously rapid spread of the movements, of their 
spontaneity and of their essentially undergraduate character. 


Student Movement Headquarters, Hostels and Foyers 


Within the twenty-five years the material equipment of the 
student movements of the Federation has increased very 
greatly. In 1895 there were in all the world twenty-one 
buildings devoted to student movement purposes, and their 
aggregate value was approximately $400,000. At the present 
time there are ninety-one such buildings valued at a little 
over $2,500,000, and $500,000 more has been subscribed toward 
providing fourteen other buildings. About one-half of these 
buildings are in North America, and of the remainder, the 
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majority are to be found in the student centers of Asia. Over 
fifty of them are student hostels or include the hostel feature. 
These hostels, conducted under the auspices of the student 
movements, have proved to be one of the most valuable means 
for the exercise of intensive religious influence. Most of the 
other buildings are regular student Christian association 
homes adapted to furthering a comprehensive program of 
activities. Such buildings have made it possible to broaden 
the scope of the associations or unions, and have afforded 
opportunity to multiply greatly the points of contact with 
student life. They furnish an ideal half-way house where stu- 
dents can be brought into a genuinely Christian atmosphere 
and exposed to the influence of Christian personalities. 

The national committees of the student movements of 
North America, Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Norway, 
Japan, India, China, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria have head- 
quarters buildings or homes devoted wholly or in large part 
to their use. In all but one or two cases these are well 
located and equipped and are owned by the movements con- 
cerned. Student conference sites and equipment have also 
been secured and are in operation in Britain, Holland, Ger- 
many, North America, South America, China and Japan. 
Some of the other national movements and scores of local 
Christian student associations in all parts of the world have 
rented and equipped foyers and headquarters for their work. 
Generally speaking, one may say that the twenty-five years 
have seen the economic position of the Federation and of the 
national organizations enormously strengthened. Men and 
women of consecrated means have come to see that there 
is no more highly multiplying use of money than that of 
placing the best possible facilities at the disposal of these 
agencies which do so much to determine the faith, the char- 
acter and the fruitfulness of the class who are so largely to 
determine the destiny of the nations. 


Student Movement Literature 


One of the surest indications that the Christian student 
movements of the world are growing and that their leaders 
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are bestowing constructive thought on the problems confront- 
ing them is the increase and improvement in literary output. 
Wherever a national union steadily expands and enriches its 
literature it is a sure sign of vitality and of widening experi- 
ence. It is a fact, therefore, of striking encouragement that, 
whereas at the time of the founding of the Federation, the 
publications of all the student movements in the world num- 
bered less than fifty pamphlets and books, they number now 
nearly, if not quite, two thousand. The Federation Library, 
including various editions of the same books and pamphlets, 
has in its catalogue some 5,000 different titles, embracing pub- 
lications in over a score of languages. Several of the indi- 
vidual national movements now publish more pamphlets and 
books than did all the student movements together in 1895. 
The countries which are most prolific in producing original 
works are Sweden, Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Germany and China. The Student Movement of China was 
the first to employ a group of scholars and writers to devote 
their whole time to bringing out original works, as well as 
adapted translations from other languages, and for years con- 
tinued to hold a position of leadership in this respect, espe- 
cially until the lamented death of that able Chinese scholar 
and editorial secretary, Professor H. L. Zia. 

A wide range is covered in the literature of the various 
movements. In the early days it was confined largely to 
leaflets and booklets dealing with the history and methods 
of student association work. While this feature continues 
to receive attention, by far the larger number of books and 
pamphlets are those which present Bible study, mission and 
social problems, apologetic and other evangelistic themes, 
topics related to character building and vocational guidance 
and to the larger relations of students—social, national, inter- 
national and interracial. In the realm of Biblical, missionary 
and social study courses the student movement has rendered 
pioneer service, having afforded a distinct leadership for 
the church societies. Four factors are essential for the pro- 
duction of worth-while literature—vital experience, literary 
ability, unhurried time for production and requisite financial 
means to ensure the publication of the results in attractive 
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form and sufficient quantity. Fortunately, the constituent 
movements of the Federation are proving themselves able to 
supply increasingly these necessary factors. It is believed, 
however, that they are but on the threshold of realizing the 
possibilities of literature adapted to meet the enormous de- 
mand for books and periodicals which deal in a masterly way 
with the questions today pressing upon the minds of stu- 
dents. ; 

When the Federation was formed there were six national! 
periodicals devoted to the religious life of students. The num- 
ber now is approximately thirty, not including periodicals 
issued in the interest of school boys and those which were 
launched in connection with the war service of the national 
movements. Among those most ably edited at the present 
time are The Student Movement of Great Britain, The Aus- 
tralasian Intercollegian, The Student Movement Review of 
India, and Ad Lucem of Finland. The monthlies having the 
largest circulation and influence among students outside the 
immediate constituency of the Christian movement are Fede 
e Vita, of the Italian Federation, Le Semeur of the French 
Federation, and Progress of the Chinese Movement. It is 
interesting to note the practice of some of the movements, 
for example, the German and the Dutch, of publishing peri- 
odicals in which the student members are encouraged to ex- 
press themselves freely. The Student World, since it was 
projected, as a result of the demand pressed at the Federation 
Conference in Japan in 1907, has accomplished a valuable 
service in acquainting the leaders of the various national 
movements with the needs and achievements of other student 
fields and has furnished some exhaustive studies of questions 
concerning the religious life of students. It has also had its 
part in developing and maintaining the world consciousness 
among the leaders in different lands—a point the full force 
of which has possibly not been realized by the average 
member. 


Women Students in the Federation 


At Vadstena in 1895, only one of the student movements 
entering the Federation, namely the British College Christian 
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Union, had women-student branches affiliated to its national 
organization. In the United States a large and flourishing 
women students’ movement was already in existence. It 
was organized as the Student Department of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. At that stage the question 
of its entering the Federation had not been raised. Soon, 
however, the question of the relation of women students to 
the Federation became a practical one. Several of the move- 
ments which entered the Federation early in its history, 
such as the South African Student Christian Association and 
the Australasian Student Christian Union in 1896, came in 
with a considerable number of women students already in 
their membership, while one of the original constituents of 
the Federation, the Scandinavian University Christian Move- 
ment, developed women’s work in 1897. The Student Young 
Women’s Christian Association of North America, by far the 
strongest union among women students, by affiliation with 
the men’s student movement of the United States and Canada, 
entered the Federation in 1898. The Federation began to 
ask: “What are, or ought to be, the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of women students in this organization?” 


Not, however, till 1905, when the Federation celebrated its 
tenth anniversary at Zeist, Holland, were women admitted to 
the biennial conference. The move was made cautiously. 
While the men were meeting at Zeist, a women’s conference 
was held two miles off, at Driebergen; about thirty-five 
women were present from thirteen different countries. They 
were admitted to four of the meetings of the general con- 
ference, and a Women’s Cooperating Committee was formed 
to advise and help the Woman Traveling Secretary, who was 
then formally appointed for the first time. Developments 
followed rapidly. 


In 1907, at the meeting of the Federation General Com- 
mittee at Nikko, Japan, before the conference at Tokyo, the 
constitution was so revised as to allow of women sitting on 
the Committee, and the Women’s Cooperating Committee 
became a Women’s Sub-Committee. Women attended all 
the meetings of the Tokyo Conference, and took part in the 
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evangelistic campaign which followed it. At Oxford, in 1909, 
women sat for the first time on the Committee. 

A great change has come to pass. Whereas, in 1895, two 
or three hundred British women students represented the 
women’s work of the Federation, today in 1920, at least one- 
third of the members of the Federation are women, and with 
the exception of Greece, Portugal and certain of the Latin- 
American republics, there is no country where work is going 
on among men students, where there is not also a move- 
ment among their sisters in the universities. 

Most movements connected with the Federation have one 
or more (in the case of America, scores) of traveling secre- 
taries for women’s work, some have local secretaries in the 
different universities, some have special women’s conferences; 
love for the movement in their own lands has generated zeal 
for its extension, and Christian lands have, through the For- 
eign Departments of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and through the Federation itself in its pioneer work, 
given liberally of their very best secretaries, and of money, 
to establish movements among women students in non-Chris- 
tian lands, especially in India, China, Japan, Turkey and now 
also in parts of Europe. 


There were those in times past who doubted the wisdom of 
the Federation in pushing forward work among women stu- 
dents. There are no doubters now. Women’s work has 
proved itself of value to the Federation in more ways than 
one. 

Certain countries, for example, Finland, Bulgaria and 
Roumania, began work among women students before any 
pioneering work had been done among men, and the women’s 
work proved a helpful preparation for the men’s. 


Certain special classes of students have been approached 
first by the women, and methods suited for work among them 
have been worked out by women secretaries. This has notably 
been the case with work among students of the fine arts, as 
exemplified in the New York Studio Club, and the Art Stu- 
dents’ Christian Union of Great Britain; and again in the 
case of work among cosmopolitan groups of students such as 
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gather in certain continental universities. The work of the 
British-American Student Hostel in Paris and the Foyer 
d’Etudiantes in Geneva preceded similar efforts among men, 
and has been of value for them. 

Once more, it is not too much to say that in certain of the 
movements, Federation work would have disappeared alto- 
gether during the war had it not been for the existence of the 
women-student Christian unions and the vigor with which 
they carried on their work during the men’s absence. 

The women students’ sections of the Federation have done 
most valuable pioneer service in opening up lines of work for 
women after graduation, which have provided careers of 
Christian social service for their members, and have had 
untold consequences of good in their country and the world 
at large. Historically, the valuable work of the American 
Young Women’s Christian Association in its City, Indus- 
trial and Foreign Departments is the child of the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the United States. 
The same course of development has taken place in Japan and 
China and is now taking place in certain European lands. It 
is the women students’ Christian movements of Sweden and 
Germany which are bringing the missionary societies to make 
use of women doctors and teachers in the foreign fields. 

But the value of women’s work to the Federation itself 
is but a minor reason for pursuing it with zeal. The all-con- 
vincing reason is its importance for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God in each nation and in the world. The effect 
of educated mothers on the community; the commanding in- 
fluence of women teachers on the next generation and the 
future of the country, for it must never be forgotten that the 
great majority of the teachers in almost every country are 
women; the duty of the Church body to bring “the women’s 
movement” with all its potentialities into line with all work 
for the Kingdom; the demand, both at home and abroad, for 
women efficiently trained as missionaries or social workers, 
all these things are a call to the Federation to do its utmost 
to present the claims of Jesus Christ to each succeeding gen- 
eration of women students. This call the leaders of the 
Federation have heard and understood. 


28 The World’s Student Christian Federation 
Student Migrations and the Federation 


Work for foreign students, that is, young men and women 
who are studying in lands other than their own, has come 
to occupy a very large place in the plans and activities of the 
Federation. While the existence of this problem was recog- 
nized at the meeting when the Federation was organized, it 
was not until the Versailles Conference in 1900 that the 
specific attention of student leaders was called to the subject. 
At that time facts were given regarding the large number 
of foreign students, especially from Russia and other parts 
of the Near East, attending the Swiss universities, and atten- 
tion was called to the American students in the Continental 
universities, to the Colonial students in the British univer- 
sities, and to the Orientals studying in America and Europe. 
By the time of the Zeist Conference five years later, the sub- 
ject was receiving more prominent attention by a few of the 
student movements. When the Federation met at Oxford in 
1909 the pressing importance of the problem was more widely 
recognized, and not only the Federation officers, but also the 
leaders of the movements most concerned, were enlarging 
their plans to meet the need. 


A special study, conducted in the year 1910 under the 
guidance of the Federation, through the direct visits of its 
secretaries and through wide correspondence, revealed the 
fact that the foreign student field was far more extensive than 
had been realized. Certain distinct migrations of students 
were clearly observable. Slavonic students were coming from 
Russia and Southeastern Europe to the Swiss universities in 
such large numbers that they comprised at one time approxi- 
mately one-half of the student body; and they came in con- 
siderable numbers to the universities of Germany, Austria 
and France. Chinese students were pouring in vast num- 
bers into Tokyo and other Japanese centers. At one time 
as many as 14,000 were to be found in Tokyo alone. While 
their numbers in Japan do not now exceed 2,000, they are 
coming in increasing numbers to North America, Great Britain 
and the Continent. Within a year a special migration has 
set in toward France, and it is estimated that already more 
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than 2,000 Chinese students have arrived. The Indian stu- 
dents continue to come in large numbers to Great Britain 
and, to a considerable extent, to America. There has been 
for four decades a steady stream of Japanese students flowing 
into North America and intermittently into Europe, especially 
to the German, French and British universities. Recently 
they have begun to come in larger numbers to Switzerland. 
Rhodes scholars, especially, from different parts of the English- 
speaking world, and the students from the various British 
Dominions, constitute a considerable element in the British 
universities. Before the war the students of the Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics were coming in large numbers to Latin 
Europe and in lesser numbers to the United States, but during 
and since the war, by far the larger number have frequented 
the university communities of the United States. Particular 
attention should be called to the vast numbers of Jewish stu- 
dents, who in so many countries are regarded as foreigners 
and are still among the most neglected and most persecuted. 
Necessarily, the restrictions due to military necessity and to 
other conditions incident to the war, led to a shifting of cer- 
tain of the streams of student migrations, but it is believed 
that these will comparatively soon resume their former courses. 

The latest official reports show that the principal bodies of 
foreign students at the present time are the following: in the 
United States over 10,000 (of whom 800 are women) coming 
from over eighty different lands, chiefly from Latin America, 
China and Japan; in France over 6,000, chiefly from China, 
the French Colonies, Russia and Southeastern Europe; in 
Vienna alone, not less than 5,000, drawn chiefly from neighbor- 
ing states, but also from the Near East and Egypt; in Great 
Britain between 2,000 and 3,000, chiefly from India, China, 
the self-governing British Dominions, the United States and 
the Balkans; in Switzerland about 3,000, coming chiefly from 
Russia and Southeastern Europe; and in Japan over 2,000, 
nearly all of whom are Chinese. Accurate reports have not 
been received from the Belgian and German universities or 
from Cairo and Prague, where it is known that the number 
of students from abroad is by no means inconsiderable. 

In nearly every land the foreign students are beset with 
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special perils. Removed from the restraints of home life 
and surroundings, often ignorant of the language and cus- 
toms of the people, depressed by loneliness and neglect, and 
by the unchristian features in supposedly Christian lands, at 
times the prey of persons with harmful designs, subject in 
certain fields to dangerous propaganda, hard pressed in so 
many cases by economic ‘difficulties—it is not surprising that 
thousands of their number are overcome as a result of their 
temptations and hardships, and that character and faith be- 
come seriously impaired. 

The leaders of the Federation and of the national move- 
ments most concerned have worked out a concerted policy 
for dealing with the foreign student problem. This has been 
undergoing constant enlargement and improvement. From 
the nature of the case, a world-embracing organization which 
has an outlook over all student fields is necessary to deal most 
effectively with the student migrations. There are few parts 
of the varied work of the Federation which have been more 
carefully thought out and for the meeting of which better 
qualified workers and more liberal sums of money have been 
employed. Chief among the agencies used has been the 
enlistment of special secretaries who devote their entire time 
to serving the foreign students. The British Movement, the 
North American Movements (both men’s and women’s) and 
the French Movement, all employ national secretaries for 
this purpose. In a majority of the principal foreign student 
centers such as Tokyo, New York, Chicago, London, Glas- 
gow, Paris, Zurich, Geneva, Lausanne and Vienna, one or 
more well qualified local secretaries are at work. Some of 
these cities serve as training centers. In passing, it should 
be noted that foreign student work affords an ideal training 
for workers who are to pioneer or help in developing the 
student movement in other lands. 

Wherever a special work is being carried on for foreign stu- 
dents, rooms have been secured and appropriately fitted up. 
These are known in most countries as foyers. In some 
cases entire buildings have been rented and run as student 
hostels, combining with the foyer features lodgings for a num- 
ber of students. In a few cities buildings have been pur- 





An eleven-year contrast in the life of six Christian Chinese student leaders, sug- 
gesting the far-reaching importance of the work for foreign students. Photograph 
taken when all six men were studying in the United States and were holding official 
positions in the Chinese Student Christian Association of America. 


1908 1919 
Studying at In Public Life 

P. W. Kuo Wooster, Ohio President of Nanking Teachers College. Adviser 
to Chinese Peace Commissioners at Paris. 

C. T. WANG Yale Vice-Chairman of Senate at Canton. Second del- 
egate to Versailles Peace Conference. 

W. C. CHEN Michigan Secretary of Chinese Legation, London. 

PYOZia Lae Or Harvard General Secretary of National Committee of 
VD) C. AS in (Chima: 

N. Han Cornell Government Bureau of Forestry in Peking. 


Y¥. (S. Tsao Yale First Secretary to Chinese Legation, London. 
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chased and equipped for the exclusive use of the foreign stu- 
dent work, for example, in Tokyo, London and New York. 
In nearly all the countries which are serving foreign students 
the efforts to welcome and assist incoming students begin at 
the ports and continue until they are established in suitable 
quarters or homes. Information bureaus and handbooks are 
provided and welcoming deputations place themselves at the 
disposal of the newcomers. The social side of the program 
occupies a large place. It includes all kinds of receptions and 
above all the opening to the foreign students of the homes 
of the country to which they have come. Care is taken to 
assist in establishing the most helpful friendships. Through 
study classes and lectures, specially designed to interest and 
instruct the foreign students, as well as through specially 
prepared literature and the opening up of libraries, an edu- 
cational program is carried on in every country. Recog- 
nizing the great reality of the financial hardship which so 
many foreign students are suffering, special attention is de- 
voted to providing necessary relief, and also to open- 
ing up opportunities for employment. The way this self-help 
work has been developed in some of the Swiss, American and 
British centers is most interesting and encouraging. Atten- 
tion should be called to the thorough study given to the prob- 
lem of student self-help by Miss Elizabeth Clark in Switzer- 
land, the results of whose studies will prove to be of value 
in other fields. Great wisdom is exercised in minister- 
ing to the moral and spiritual welfare of the foreign students. 
Able men and women have been found to guide the groups 
formed among them for the study and discussion of social, 
international and moral problems from the Christian point of 
view. Apologetic and evangelistic addresses are given by wise 
and sympathetic Christian professors and other Christian 
leaders. 

Perhaps the most effective means of meeting the religious 
needs of foreign students has been to help them form intimate 
friendships with Christian students and also to introduce them 
to the home life of Christian families. In this and in other ways 
the aim is to acquaint them with the best side of the life of 
the people among whom they are living and especially with 
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the springs of their spiritual vitality. Particular care is exer- 
cised not to subject them to unwise pressure or to anything 
that would savor of unfair propaganda. One of the most 
powerful means of religious influence has been to invite the 
foreign students in goodly numbers to attend the summer con- 
ferences and retreats and the missionary gatherings of the 
student Christian movement of the country. Either in con- 
nection with these gatherings or separately, the foreign Chris- 
tian students are encouraged to hold conferences of their own. 


In Britain and America, and, to some extent, in other coun- 
tries where the number of Christians among the foreign stu- 
dents of a given nationality or race is sufficient to warrant it, 
special student movements of the countries or races concerned 
have been organized. For example, in the United States there 
are Christian student movements of the Chinese, Japanese and 
Latin Americans. In Great Britain there are organizations 
of Indo-Ceylonese, Egyptian, Chinese, Indian, West African 
and Serbian students. In Switzerland and France there are 
movements of the Serbians. Some of these movements are 
so large and well organized that they have their own secre- 
taries and conferences, issue their own periodicals and provide 
most of their own financial resources. As a rule they work 
in close cooperation and at times in organic affiliation with 
the Christian student movement of the country. It is truly 
gratifying to note the growing sense of responsibility on the 
part of the regular student movements in the countries most 
frequented by foreign students to further in every possible 
way the mental, social and spiritual well-being of their foreign 
guests. Happily, the local associations or branches, now as 
never before, are interesting themselves deeply in the foreign 
students. Such cooperation is indispensable. It makes pos- 
sible, as nothing else does, the establishing of friendly con- 
tacts and the furnishing of uplifting environment and 
atmosphere. 


Through the international offices exercised by the World’s 
Federation, the student migrations are followed from their 
sources to their destinations. The movements in the lands 
from which the foreign students come. are being led to co- 
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operate in the process. Particularly effective help has been 
rendered by the student movements of China, India, Japan and 
Latin America, but much more ought to be done. More atten- 
tion is now given also to the difficult but exceedingly 
important matter of following the foreign students back to 
their native lands after they have finished their sojourn abroad. 
The foreign students themselves are encouraged to dissemi- 
nate while they are abroad correct information about their 
respective peoples—their history, achievements and contri- 
butions to civilization—and about any existing obstacles to 
international understanding. It is urged upon them also that, 
on returning to their native lands, they in turn keep in touch 
with students from other countries, that they give informa- 
tion to their own countrymen who may be going abroad to 
study and that they support all agencies which are striving in 
the spirit of Christ to promote international and interracial 
unity. In the realm of international relations nothing is more 
encouraging than the heartiness with which these suggestions 
are being welcomed and followed. 


It may be questioned whether there is any phase of the 
Federation work which is of more importance just now than 
these endeavors on behalf of the student migrations large and 
small. The foreign students come, as a rule, from the most 
enterprising, ambitious and adventurous class. Many of them 
are among the most distinguished in scholarship. On their 
return to the lands of their birth some of them will become 
professors and thus wield a powerful influence in determining 
the ideals of the leaders of thought and action. Many others, 
following the example of men like the Hon. C. T. Wang of 
China and Dr. Nitobe of Japan, will occupy posts of trust 
in the service of the government and will be in a position to 
affect international relations. They all will be regarded by 
their people as the most credible witnesses concerning the 
life of the people among whom they have been sojourning. 
They may thus become effective champions or serious enemies 
of Christ and His program. If made truly friendly to Chris- 
tianity or sincere believers in Christ they may often accom- 
plish more than missionaries. 


34 The World’s Student Christian Federation 
Work for School Boys and School Girls 


In the early days of the Federation the various national 
movements were slow in recognizing the importance of the 
field presented by the school boys and school girls. But dur- 
ing the past fifteen years they have come to see that winning 
them is almost essential to the self-preservation of the various 
student movements; that if it is important to enlist the co- 
operation of freshmen or new students while they are new, 
it is likewise important to bring influence to bear upon them 
before they leave the preparatory schools. Here is the key 
to some of the most obstinate problems of the student asso- 
ciations or unions. Indeed, it was the school-boy work in 
France during the war which ensured the perpetuation of the 
men’s student movement. Moreover, the leaders have come 
to see that the schools present a field of rewarding service for 
university students themselves. 


The high school and preparatory school field is one of enor- 
mous dimensions. It embraces literally tens of thousands of 
institutions which have in them millions of scholars. In the 
United States alone it is reported that there are not less than 
1,500,000 high school boys and girls between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen. This enormous field is most plastic 
and promising as well as critically needy and relatively 
neglected. It is not surprising, therefore, that most of the 
national student movements have come to recognize their spe- 
cial obligation to this field and that they are giving it increas- 
ing attention. Nearly all of them today organize the high 
school work in a separate department or division. In at least 
five of the movements the school boys and school girls con- 
stitute a majority of the members. In countries where other 
agencies exist for reaching the high schools, in nearly every 
case Close relations are cultivated with them by the leaders of 
the student movement. The most fruitful means in general 
use in the cultivation of this field are supervisory committees 
composed of those who are authorities on work for school 
boys and school girls, full-time secretaries, special Bible study 
courses and periodicals (seven of the movements already have 
such periodicals), deputation work in the schools by university 
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THE STUDENT FIELD IN TOKYO 


The Field of the Student Christian Movement in 
Tokyo is 100,115 men and women, boys and girls, 
distributed as follows: 
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students, and, most fruitful of all, school boys’ and school 
girls’ camps which have had a marked influence in develop- 
ing character and in training the youth in Christian responsi- 
bility. The Dutch Movement has a plan which may well be 
followed by other countries, namely, the holding of sub-fresh- 
man conferences for the youth who are to enter the univer- 
sities. 


The Evangelistic Purpose of the Federation 


The most vital process of the world-wide student movement 
is that of bringing students into personal relation with Jesus 
Christ. In widely differing terms the bases of the various 
student movements, as well as of the Federation itself, and 
of the many hundreds of local unions, hold forth this central 
and supreme Personality as the sufficient source of the moral 
and spiritual life of individuals and of society. With more or 
less constancy, and, generally speaking, with growing ef- 
fectiveness they are seeking to bring the claims of Christ 
and His truth to bear upon students. As a result, the Christ- 
ward movement among students in nearly every part of the 
world has grown in volume. The attitude of students towards 
Christ today is unquestionably more serious and more respon- 
sive than it was two or three decades ago. Taking the student 
world as a whole, there is a marked movement away from 
the non-Christian religions, away from irreligion and indif- 
ference concerning religion, and toward open-minded inquiry 
and a reasonable faith. Even in the case of students out 
of sympathy with organized Christianity, one often finds an 
intense religious longing and a sincere response to a message 
which holds up Christ Himself. 

In the pathway of the work of the representatives of the 
Federation and of the various national movements, have 
taken place the most remarkable spiritual awakenings in the 
life of the universities. Some of these have been nation-wide 
in their influence. It is of added significance that some of the 
best prepared and most fruitful of these spiritual efforts have 
been conducted in the most difficult fields. Attention need 
only be called to the campaigns conducted during the past 
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twelve or thirteen years in the student fields of China, Japan, 
India, Russia and Southeastern Europe. In some cases the 
student attendance night after night averaged from two to 
four thousand and the number of undergraduates who decided 
to become serious investigators of Christ and His teachings 
mounted far into the thousands. Other illustrations of great 
encouragement might be given from North America, the Brit- 
ish Isles, Switzerland, Italy and Scandinavia. 

In connection with such concerted evangelistic campaigns, 
and also quite apart from them, certain means have been em- 
ployed the value and universal adaptability of which have been 
increasingly recognized. First and foremost, as in the early 
days of Christianity, is the method of personal work or per- 
sonal dealing. This individual work for individuals has in 
countless colleges and universities served to spread a network 
of friendliness over the student community and has power- 
fully stimulated the contact of men with the Living Christ. 
Without this intensive evangelism, experience proves that 
the great campaigns with their public meetings are of rela- 
tively little value. The books by H. Clay Trumbull, Henri 
Johannot, W. D. Weatherford and Miss Condé, not to men- 
tion others, have been instrumental in training thousands of 
students for this unselfish ministry. The promotion of Bible 
study groups with an evangelistic objective has likewise 
proved to be a fruitful method of leading students into the 
Christian faith, notably among the non-Christian students of 
Japan, India and China, as well as in Russia and other difficult 
European fields. Pamphlets and articles on apologetic subjects 
have been used on a large scale by the Continental student 
movements, especially in Greek and Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, and.also in India. The strong emphasis placed upon the 
evangelistic purpose by the Federation and its constituent 
movements through all these years has resulted in raising up 
or bringing into prominence a number of apologetic lecturers 
and of evangelists of rare skill and sympathy. Among the 
former may be mentioned Professor Luzzi of Italy, Professor 
Cairns and Dr. A. H. Gray of Scotland, Dr. Glover of England, 
Dr. Farquhar of India, Dr. Sasao and the late Dr. Sasamori 
of Japan, Dr. Robert E. Speer, President King, Dean Brown 
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and Dr. Fosdick of America, Professors Bois and Allier of 
France, the late Professor Frommel of Switzerland, Professor 
Monteverde of Uruguay and Professor Heim of Germany; 
among the most fruitful evangelists to students are the secre- 
taries and other leaders of the various student movements. 


Another significant development has been that known popu- 
larly as social evangelism. By this is meant the using of the 
tragic facts of social injustice, cruelty and neglect as a means 
of quickening conscience, creating a sense of social sin and 
showing convincingly the inadequacy of all other remedies 
save Christ. It also emphasizes the method of leading men 
to discover Christ by means of social service. Among those 
who have brought messages of quickening power in this field 
are the late Professor Rauschenbusch, Raymond Robins and 
Stitt Wilson in America, Dr. Siegmund-Schultze and Profes- 
sor Foerster of Germany, Dr. Fleming of India and David Yui. 


The ever-renewed and thorough discussion of the content 
and application of the basis of the movement in almost every 
country has been a helpful means of fixing the attention of 
students on the real meaning of the student movement and 
therefore upon the uniqueness and sufficiency of Jesus Christ. 
It has served as a challenge to all students and this challenge 
has been lodged where it truly belongs, in the will. No state- 
ment regarding the evangelistic work in the Federation would 
be complete which did not call attention to the fact that it 
has been prosecuted from year to year with increasing 
thoughtfulness and thoroughness. It may truthfully be as- 
serted that in certain movements no part of the varied program 
has received more adequate attention. One of the finest illus- 
trations is that of the masterly plans of preparation for stu- 
dent evangelistic campaigns and the wise conservation of re- 
sults as worked out under the guidance of Dr. W. E. Taylor 
of China and as improved in succeeding campaigns in the 
Orient and in the Occident. 


The Study of the Bible within the Federation 


At the time the Federation was formed only one or two of 
its constituent movements recognized the cardinal importance 
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of promoting among students the study of the Bible, and the 
number of undergraduates in Bible classes or circles did not 
exceed 11,000. Today there are few, if any, national student 
movements which do not, at least in ideal and program, 
regard Bible study as their pivotal department on which 
hinges more than upon anything else the highest spiritual 
efficiency of all other activities. The number enrolled in Bible 
classes in literally all parts of the world by last year had 
grown to 89,000. Including the Bible work in connection 
with Churches and Sunday schools but for the promotion of 
which certain student movements have done so much, the 
number is far higher than at any time in the past. Even in 
the lands of the non-Christian religions and in those parts of 
Christendom where students have revolted from Christianity 
because of its formalism and impotence, the student Christian 
associations have come to look upon Bible study as the process 
by which the real fruitfulness of the movement is best en- 
sured. In lands such as Austria, Italy, Roumania and Russia, 
as well as in the homes of Hinduism, Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism, the groups of earnest souls gathered around the 
open-minded study of the principles and teachings of the 
Christian religion have proved to be the hidden, living springs 
of reality and spirituality. 

From the beginning, the American movement, as the oldest 
and the largest, has led in the number of students enrolled 
in the systematic and progressive study of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. The other movements which have given the largest 
place in their program to Bible study, as shown by the num- 
bers enlisted, are the Chinese, the South African, the Canadian, 
the Australasian and the British. It is a striking fact that 
those movements which have grown slack in the promotion of 
Bible study have also lost vitality in other departments. Both 
the Federation and the various national and local leaders may 
well be on the watch against any letting down in this re- 
spect. 

No other part of the work of student religious societies 
has been more nearly reduced to a science than Bible study 
The methods of enlisting students in the study of the Bible 
through college-wide canvasses and other means have been 
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developed to such a high stage of efficiency that it is no un- 
common experience to secure the interest of virtually an entire 
student body. The plans for organizing the Bible study work 
are of such flexibility that it is found possible to establish 
Bible circles among all groupings of students, as to univer- 
sity faculties, as to geographical location, as to lines of social 
cleavage and as to religious attitudes. After years of experi- 
mentation there seems to be practical unanimity throughout 
the world as to the merits of the group system for the study 
of the Bible. It is adapted to the conditions of modern student 
life. These groups, with their free discussion, are becoming 
in all lands centers for influencing the ideals, habits and rela- 
tionships of undergraduates. Discussion under trained leader- 
ship stimulates the students to think and act for themselves. 

The principal lesson learned in the pathway of the experi- 
ence of the different movements in Bible study is that the 
key to largest success lies in securing and training leaders 
for the individual groups. This has led to the creation of an 
entire literature dealing with the selection, preliminary train- 
ing, proper appointment and supervision of student leaders 
of groups. It has led also to the development of the normal 
class method where the leaders of different circles or groups 
meet under the guidance of a skillful coach to collaborate in 
study, in discussion and in the pooling of experience as to 
the conduct of the Bible study work. Summer conferences, 
Bible study institutes and Bible schools also have yielded good 
results in the training of undergraduate leaders. In the most 
progressive unions or associations, professors as well as under- 
graduates have cooperated in the training of leaders and in 
the conduct of classes. 

Another unique contribution of the student movements in 
the realm of Bible study has been the perfecting of voluntary 
Bible study courses. Scores of such courses have been de- 
veloped. Some of them have been of such rare value that 
there has been a great demand for them outside student 
circles, so that in Sunday schools and in church life in general 
as well as in other relationships they have been utilized with 
the best of results. Certain courses like Dr. Fosdick’s have 
had a circulation running into hundreds of thousands of copies. 
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In the early years such courses of study as were in existence 
were poorly coordinated. In more recent years series of 
carefully coordinated courses have been evolved in accord- 
ance with well understood psychological principles. A num- 
ber of these courses carry a student over a period of four 
years or more, thus spanning the entire period of his life 
in the university. Some national movements confine their 
courses largely to the study of certain books or sections 
of the Bible, the aim being to draw out and apply the meaning 
or message. In other fields the courses are made up of graded 
studies dealing with certain great themes or student problems 
in the light of Biblical truth. Other courses present the ap- 
plication of the Bible to national or international problems, the 
studies being so planned as to stimulate independent investi- 
gation and thinking. In yet other fields all these plans are 
utilized and a great variety of courses is thus offered, with 
the result that men and women of varying background and 
outlook are interested and enrolled. 

In the light of the cumulative experience of the past twenty- 
five years those who are now thinking most deeply on the 
Bible study program seem to agree on the following prin- 
ciples: (1) the importance of bringing students back to the 
study of the Scriptures themselves, as contrasted with spend- 
ing a disproportionate amount of time on secondary sources; 
(2) the stressing of the daily study of the Scriptures, particu- 
lar attention being paid to the formation of the habit of keep- 
ing the Morning Watch; (3) the shifting of emphasis from 
the increasing of enrollment to the establishment of strong 
Bible study groups in all faculties, departments and other 
groupings of a university, with the thought that these will 
furnish centers of contagion or propaganda for influencing the 
entire student body; (4) keeping in mind that the objective 
of Bible study is the same as the central aim of the whole 
student Christian movement, namely, to develop symmetrical, 
Christ-like character, to build up well-founded, living faith, 
which will enable students to face successfully their moral 
and religious problems, both personal and social, to generate 
and guide the spirit of unselfish service and to help raise up 
and train true Christian leaders; (5) continuing to give right 
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of way to the training of the ablest possible leaders both for 
the conduct of the groups and for shaping the Bible study 
policy for the entire association or movement. 


Intensive Spiritual Culture of Students 


The Federation has ever held in true prominence the in- 
tensive spiritual culture of the members of all the student 
Christian movements. It has insisted that the first business 
of any Christian association is to deepen the acquaintance of 
its members with God and to make Christ a commanding 
reality in their lives. It has furthered in every way in its 
power the promotion of the life-expanding habits of daily 
Bible study and the Morning Watch. The pamphlets and 
books designed to emphasize these practices have appeared 
in virtually all the languages used in the Federation and have 
had a large circulation. 

The leaders and conferences of the various movements have 
served to introduce to students the classic books of devotion 
of all the centuries. Among the volumes which have had the 
widest currency have been “The Imitation of Christ” by 
Thomas a Kempis, “The Practice of the Presence of God” by 
Brother Lawrence, “The Still Hour” by Austin Phelps, “With 
Christ in the School of Prayer” by Andrew Murray, “Secret 
Prayer” by Bishop Moule, “The Discipline of Prayer,” “The 
Meaning of Prayer” by Harry Emerson Fosdick, “Christ’s 
Message of the Kingdom” by A. G. Hogg, “The Will of God” 
by Henry Wright, “Intercessors—The Primary Need.” 

The Universal Day of Prayer for Students, the last Sun- 
day of February, as promoted by the Federation, has done 
more than any other one cause to promote united intercession 
both by and on behalf of students. Some of the most pro- 
ductive and daring advances in the work of Christ among 
students are traceable to this effective union in prayer. Time 
after time, moreover, the special calls to prayer which have 
been sent out by officers of the Federation have made possible 
the successful meeting of critical emergencies and striking 
opportunities. Every nation has its own refreshing incidents 
of the vitalizing and conquering power of faithful bands of 
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student intercessors. The terminal intercession papers, prayer 
cycles and prayer lists issued by different movements have 
helped greatly to increase the prayer power of the Federation. 
It is indeed highly reassuring to see how in different countries 
the leaders are trying to discover new ways of developing the 
spirit of prayer among the members. 

Special attention should in this connection be called to the 
student retreats which have been introduced with growing 
helpfulness in country after country. This going apart of 
groups of the leaders and members of the local or national 
unions for the purpose of intimate personal intercourse and 
for united meditation and prayer has been the precursor of 
the periods of greatest spiritual expansion. The Madras Stu- 
dent Fellowship have well expressed the object of these re- 
treats in these words: “to rediscover, by corporate thought and 
prayer, all that is implied in our faith in Christ, who is our 
Lord, and to appropriate from Him the power to carry out 
His will in our lives.” Few methods are so universal in ap- 
plication. In fact, it would be difficult to name a country 
included in the Federation which does. not through its leaders 
follow this practice. As are the leaders, so increasingly be- 
come the members. The fires are kindled by them and spread 
from man to man. An influential friend of the Federation 
has expressed the conviction that God’s greatest gift through 
it to the spiritual life of the universities and colleges has 
been the lives of some score or more of Christlike men and 
women such as Hugh Beaver, D. M. Thornton, Horace Pitkin, 
Agnes de Sélincourt, Dr. U. Sasamori, Baron Nicolay and Lila- 
vati Singh. 


The Federation’s Contribution to the Christian Church 


The Federation has ever regarded itself as a genuine 
auxiliary or servant of the Christian Church. In the quarter- 
century of its life it has made a really great contribution to 
the various Christian communions. Everything which the 
World’s Federation and the constituent national movements 
have done to introduce students to Christ, to help build them 
up in faith and character, and to enlist and train them in 
Christian service has been a contribution to the life of the 
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Churches. This point assumes even larger significance when 
we remind ourselves again that the students furnish so large 
a proportion of the leaders of the Churches. One of the main 
objects of the various movements and of nearly all the local 
branches is that of leading students into the fellowship and 
service of the Christian Church. This object has been dealt 
with by wise minds in the literature of the various organiza- 
tions, and on the platforms of their summer conferences, and 
also in the institutes for the training of leaders. The student 
movement in every land has furnished a gateway or a bridge 
for large numbers of students who were out of sympathy 
with or antagonistic to the Church. By exposing them through 
its platform to those leaders of the Churches who are best 
qualified to interpret to doubting, cynical and dissatisfied stu- 
dents the character of the ideal Church and its claims upon 
their allegiance, the Federation and its members have rendered 
a service of incalculable importance to the cause of organized 
Christianity. This ministry should receive added emphasis 
at this time in view of the widespread recoil of students from 
the Churches in some lands. The Federation through all the 
local branches has served as a coordinating center for en- 
abling the various Christian communions to make a united 
impact on the student communities. Experience has shown 
that without such concerted effort it is impossible to achieve 
the largest results in awakening the indifferent, in overcom- 
ing college evils and in answering the religious questions of 
students. Another fact, often overlooked, is that the Federa- 
tion and many former members of the student movements now 
holding responsible church offices have stimulated the 
Churches to recognize and respond to the extraordinary im- 
portance of the student field. 

The recruiting campaign which has been waged incessantly 
by several of the movements in the Federation has come to 
be the principal factor in influencing young men and young 
women to devote themselves to the service of the Church. 
There was a day when other means were more potent but 
there is today general agreement that the student movement 
is contributing more powerfully in this direction than is any 
other one influence. Year by year on countless platforms it 
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presses upon students the needs and opportunities of the pro- 
gram of the Churches. It brings before them the most ac- 
ceptable leaders of the Christian forces. It promotes the study 
of the problems of organized Christianity. It has evolved a 
vocational literature of appealing power. Through the visits 
of specially qualified secretaries, through the intensive work 
of student bands, through the contagious influence of partici- 
pation in unselfish service and through intercession, thousands 
of the best students have been led to dedicate their lives as 
clergymen or laymen to the establishment of the Church of 
Christ on the earth. 


Social Study and Social Service 


The Federation was late in placing the social emphasis. Not 
until the Versailles Conference in 1900 were the claims of 
social problems on Christian students pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the General Committee. The deputation from Holland 
on that occasion made a burning appeal which left an in- 
delible impression. Five years later at the conference in 
Zeist several of the movements were able to report a grow- 
ing interest in social questions. From that time onward 
the development of interest has been marked in nearly all 
of the national movements. By the time of the Oxford Con- 
ference in 1909 the American and the British movements had 
put on their staffs special secretaries to guide social study and 
service. At one period the American men’s and women’s 
movements had a staff of six secretaries for promoting their 
social program. In different countries special conferences 
and retreats of leaders have been held for the purpose of dis- 
covering the duty of students with reference to meeting 
social problems. Among the gatherings which did most to 
generate conviction and enthusiasm for the cause was the 
conference held at Matlock in England in the year 1909, 
and the Volunteer Conference at Liverpool in 1912. The 
Matlock Conference issued a call to Christian penitence, dis- 
cipleship and hope which had an influence far beyond the 
student circles of the British Isles. ° 

Social study circles have been actively promoted by a ma- 
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jority of the movements for approximately a decade and dur- 
ing the past five years by virtually every movement in the 
Federation. The number engaged in such study has ranged 
during the decade all the way from 5,000 to 10,000. The 
largest number reported by one movement in any one year 
was 4,900 in connection with the North American Movement. 
A valuable recent development has been the opening of 
“forums” on social topics, which attract large numbers of 
students and conduce to profitable discussions. The aim in 
these study and discussion groups has been to arrive at an 
understanding of the facts about modern social life which most 
nearly ‘concern students and to master the Christian social 
principles. Among the books which have been most widely 
used are “The Social Significance of the Teachings of Jesus” 
by Jenks, “Social Degradation” and “Social Reclamation” by 
Spencer, “Jesus Christ and the Social Question” by Peabody, 
“Discipleship and the Social Problem,” “The Social Principles 
of Jesus” by Rauschenbusch, “Principes d’Economie Sociale” 
by Charles Gide. 

All these books and others that might be named have 
proved to be truly dynamic. As a result of the intense dis- 
cussions attending the work of the study circles and of the 
lecture courses and forums, it is not putting it too strongly to 
assert that within the past ten years there has been created 
within the Federation a vigorous social conscience. This has 
been markedly quickened by campaigns of social evangelism 
conducted by Raymond Robins and other prophetic speakers 
in the different countries, who have interpreted the challenge 
of the social situation and stimulated students to proclaim and 
practise the full Gospel of Christ for social as well as indi- 
vidual life. Numbers of students have thus been led into true 
penitence for their own complicity in the social wrongs of 
their day. In the language of the British leaders at Matlock, 
they have come to admit with conviction, “We are the social 
problem,” by which they mean that their lives have shown 
the same self-seeking and the same disregard for the wel- 
fare of their fellows which have given rise to the most serious 
social evils of modern civilization. Another highly reassuring 
result of the social education campaign has been to bring the 
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leaders of the student movements to the conviction that Jesus 
Christ only is the adequate source of the power and vitality 
necessary for the recovery of society from its grievous ills. 
They have come to see that the distinctive contribution of the 
Christian movement to the social problem is that of giving 
students unerring guiding principles, a new spirit, an unes- 
capable sense of personal responsibility and a_ sufficient 
knowledge of social conditions to enable them after gradua- 
tion to take a leading part in social regeneration. 


The student movement has summoned undergraduates not 
only to face and understand the social facts, but also to 
participate in social service, in so far as will not conflict 
with the prior claims of their regular university work. For 
experience shows that there are marked positive advantages 
resulting from immediate contact with social needs. It gives 
the student a vivid insight into social conditions; it develops 
in him larger understanding of and a more genuine sympathy 
with his fellow men; it acquaints him with methods of prac- 
tical helpfulness; it promotes reality in Christian experience, 
affording as it does an outlet for conviction and emotion. In 
not a few cases such participation and service has proved to be 
a guide or stay to religious faith. As a result, a multitude of 
undergraduates have gone out into the world with a determi- 
nation to make their lives count in building up a new order. 
From among them are coming an increasing number of the 
most prophetic thinkers, writers and speakers on social ques- 
tions. 


Among the most interesting examples of the enlistment of 
groups of undergraduates in social service are the student 
Christian unions in the Forman Christian College in India, 
the Imperial University in Tokyo, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Yale University and the intercollegiate field of Peking, 
and also such movements as the Student League for Social 
Service in Ziirich and the Social Settlement in Berlin-East. 


A significant development in some fields has been that of 
drawing together in intimate fellowship and cooperative rela- 
tions the students and working men and women. Successful 
illustrations are those presented by the Workers’ Educational 








STATUE OF “THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT” AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Philadelphian Society of Princeton College in 1877 initiated the North 
American Student Christian Movement, which took an important part in 
the founding of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
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Association in England, the Industrial Service Movement in 
the American universities, in connection with which over 
4,000 students, largely members of engineering faculties, de- 
vote themselves to serving working men and working boys, 
the summer camps and winter unions of women students 
and factory women in Sweden, and the German Student Ser- 
vice Movement recently inaugurated as an adjunct to the 
regular German Christian Students’ Alliance. 


War Service 


The record of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
during the war period was absolutely unique. Unlike many 
other international organizations, commercial, political, scien- 
tific, it did not break under the war pressure. It is highly sig- 
nificant that it has remained in being and that it was able to 
accomplish some of its most useful services. From the nature 
of the case it could not as a world-wide movement perform 
certain of its functions in the midst of international war condi- 
tions. For example, it was impossible to hold world student 
conferences or meetings of the General Committee. On the 
other hand, it continued to perform nearly all its other regu- 
lar duties, with faithfulness and, considering all the barriers 
and handicaps, with astonishing regularity. Its organ, 
The Student World, appeared throughout the entire period 
without the omission of a single number. 

The annual reports of the various movements have been 
secured, published and circulated every year and have served 
to keep even the most isolated movements abreast of the 
developments and plans in all parts of the world. The 
“Directory and Exchange List” has appeared each year and 
has been appreciated more fully than ever, helping as it does 
to introduce to each other the constantly changing per- 
sonnel in the leadership of the different movements. The 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students has probably never 
been more widely observed or more characterized by reality 
than during these tragic and fateful years. While direct 
correspondence between certain Federation and _ national 
movement leaders has been impossible, owing to the censor- 
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ship and other causes, nevertheless it has been maintained 
in all wise and practical ways. 

Even visitation, which was virtually discontinued by so 
many international societies, has been employed throughout 
the entire war almost as fully as during peace times. Many 
will be surprised to learn that the secretaries of the World’s 
Federation have traveled almost if not quite as extensively as 
in any former period. The General Secretary of the Federa- 
tion, for example, during the seven years which have elapsed 
since the last meeting of the General Committee in 1913 has 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean thirteen times and the Pacific 
twice, and has made visits to twenty-seven different nations 
and to a number of these nations has made several visits. The 
Traveling Secretary among Women Students has during this 
period visited twenty-nine different countries, her journeys 
taking her not only throughout the larger part of Europe and 
to certain of its countries several times, but also to North 
America and throughout the larger part of South America. 
Moreover, members of the General Committee of the Feder- 
ation, both those belonging to neutral countries, notably the 
Chairman of the Federation, and those belonging to bellig- 
erent countries, have in the aggregate made as many visits 
in the interest of the Federation as during any other equal 
period in its history. In view of all this activity, not to men- 
tion other causes, it is not surprising that the Federation has 
not only maintained its existence but strengthened its hold 
and augmented its usefulness. The war has brought home 
as has no other experience the need for a world-wide student 
movement. If we are prone to think of the war as having 
promoted isolation, it is well to remind ourselves how it served 
to break up national isolation and to make vivid the need of 
true internationalism. It has undoubtedly stimulated inter- 
est in international questions and in the furtherance of right 
international relations. 

It is gratifying to observe in the various national movements 
a manifestly sincere desire to resume international relations 
and full cooperation. No movement during the most severe 
strain of the war indicated a wish to cease to be a real and 
living link. The fact is not to be disguised that the work of 
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readjustment and reconstruction will be most difficult. It will 
tax all our powers of mind and heart, and will call for wisdom 
and grace greater than our own; but the encouraging thing 
is that the leaders of the Federation and of the national move- 
ments stand ready and:determined to pay the necessary price. 

The most obvious effect of the war on the universities was 
that of diminishing greatly the number of men students. In 
the principal belligerent countries the numbers were reduced 
by thirty to ninety per cent. In many universities virtually 
every able-bodied man entered the war save those in the 
medical faculty. Even the theological colleges were largely 
depleted. In some of the neutral countries near the war zones 
a large proportion of the men students were mobilized from 
year to year. It is interesting to observe that since the war 
the universities in nearly every country of the world have had 
an unprecedented enrollment. It is reported, for example, 
that in the German universities the number of students is 
more than double what it was before the war. The local 
student associations necessarily suffered a shrinkage in mem- 
bership corresponding to that of the universities themselves. 
It is a striking fact that in countries where military service was 
not compulsory a larger proportion of members and leaders of 
the student movement volunteered than in the case of non- 
students of military age. This great depletion of the leaders 
has put the burden upon inexperienced shoulders and naturally 
weakened the work in many institutions. But this loss was 
often more than offset by the gain which resulted from bring- 
ing in new blood and from calling out latent capacities. Tak- 
ing the long view, one is led to believe that the net result will 
be an increase in the forces of leadership. 

The activities of the local unions during the war were at 
times seriously handicapped by reduced constituencies and 
overburdened leaders and by the prevailing unsettled con- 
ditions, unrest and anxiety. Since the close of the war 
other special problems have arisen. One has been that of 
blending two quite different streams of students—those who 
have come up from the schools to the universities and the 
mature men who have come back to the universities from the 
war. Another problem has arisen in almost every country— 
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the counteracting of the physical, mental, and far too often, 
spiritual reaction following the war. The really desperate 
struggle for the absolute necessities of life has presented a 
new problem in not a few fields. These and other serious 
questions have served as a challenge to the strongest natures 
and have resulted in liberating new human forces and also in 
leading the Christian students to claim more largely the 
divine resources. After a somewhat exhaustive study of the 
present condition and outlook of the various national student 
movements, as contrasted with that of six or seven years 
ago, it may be stated with confidence that nearly every 
national movement in the Federation is today stronger, has a 
wider outlook and a more comprehensive and suggestive pro- 
gram, and is wielding larger forces than ever before. 

The question is constantly recurring, “What has been the 
effect of the war on the faith and religious attitude of 
students?’ No one answer can reflect adequately the facts 
as reported in all fields; but there probably will be quite gen- 
eral agreement on a few statements. The war sobered student 
life. Never in modern days have students been so serious- 
minded as during these recent years, notwithstanding certain 
superficial phenomena to the contrary. Never have so many 
of them devoted themselves to thinking out their religious 
position. Notwithstanding the fact that in certain student 
centers there has been a grave moral and religious reaction 
and even collapse, it is nevertheless the testimony of apolo- 
getic lecturers and evangelistic speakers among students that 
they have never found such a spirit of inquiry, such a welcome 
to a message of reality and such interest in vital questions. 
Everywhere a desire for radical changes and a readiness for 
action are evident. Students are keenly critical of the defi- 
ciencies of much of present-day organized Christianity, but 
they believe with surprising unanimity that Jesus Christ is 
the only sure hope of the world. They chafe at any dogma or 
tradition which will hinder a thorough-going transformation of 
society according to Christ’s guiding principles of justice and 
brotherhood. 

Few, save those in actual touch with what has been going 
on, realize the tremendous volume and far-reaching impor- 
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tance of the war service of the Federation and of the various 
national movements. From the beginning of the struggle 
down to the present time a majority of the national movements 
have been keen to recognize and prompt to seize the oppor- 
tunities presented by the tens of millions of men under arms 
and in prisoner-of-war camps. The boundless opportunities 
thus presented served to reveal and release unsuspected re- 
sources in the Christian student life of the world. Large 
numbers of former men members of the Federation who, owing 
to age or other causes, were disqualified from entering mili- 
tary service, devoted themselves to establishing and extend- 
ing the network of helpful activities of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Red Cross and other welfare socie- 
ties at work among the soldiers and military prisoners. This 
was true not only of the students of the belligerent nations 
but also of the neutral countries. Even the movements furth- 
est removed from the field of war vied with those in the war 
zone itself in their willingness to serve and sacrifice. "The 
long chain of soldiers’ homes extending over the entire eastern 
and southeastern fronts of the German Army were largely 
manned by former leaders and members of the German 
Christian Students’ Alliance. Among the 30,000 women of 
Great Britain who rendered service in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association huts on the western front and in the 
British Isles were large numbers of the most active former 
members of the women’s branches of the Christian Student 
Movement. There were also many former members of the 
American movement among the 20,000 men and women 
workers in the huts conducted by the American Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the American Army and Navy and 
for Allied Armies. The same was also true of the men work- 
ers among the prisoners of war. 

All the student movements of the countries engaged in the 
war put forth special efforts to keep in touch with their 
former members, and, so far as possible, with the other soldiers 
of their respective countries. To this end, they conducted a 
vast and helpful correspondence in which much was made of 
the personal element. One of the best illustrations of this 
friendly service is that known as the “Monthly Military Corre- 
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spondence” of the French Movement. At one time the Oxford 
Union established communication with large numbers of its 
former members. This practice was followed by hundreds of 
other unions in Britain and other countries. The German 
Movement, at an early stage in the war, compiled the addresses 
of 40,000 university students and opened up communication 
with thousands of them. It was a common practice of most 
of the movements to send pamphlets and books to their 
soldiers. The French, German, Italian, Austrian and Hunga- 
rian Movements rendered most effective service in this direc- 
tion. In some countries special periodicals were published and 
continued during all or the larger part of the war with particu- 
lar reference to helping the soldiers spiritually, and periodicals 
already existing performed a like valuable ministry. Good © 
examples of such magazines were the Fede e Vita of the Ital- 
ian Movement and Unter der Fahne of the Austrian Move- 
ment. Much was done to help soldiers to wage success- 
fully their moral battles. One of the leaders of the American 
student movement circulated in the American Army and Navy 
2,400,000 copies of a pamphlet on personal purity, entitled, 
“Friend or Enemy?” 

With fine imagination the different movements sought to 
make much of Christmas, Easter and other occasions which, 
because of their associations, afforded opportunities for estab- 
lishing sympathetic contacts. In this connection attention 
might be called to the action of the Japanese Movement in 
sending Christmas trees to the camps of German and Austrian 
prisoners and also a personal present and Christmas greeting 
to each prisoner of war. The German Movement at the time of 
Christmas, 1914, sent a specially prepared booklet, “Deutsche 
Weihnacht,” to 40,000 mobilized German students in the 
trenches. This was followed in the subsequent years with 
similar Christmas remembrances and Liebesgaben. The wide 
distribution by the French Movement of notable addresses by 
Professor Allier and of Westphal’s “Jesus of Nazareth” was at- 
tended with positive, spiritual results. The little publication 
prepared for Austrian students at the front by Professor 
Haberl, “Undying Songs to Be Sung in Trouble and Need,” 
brought infinite cheer and soul satisfaction to many thousands 
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of lonely men. With the generous initiative or cooperation of 
the Bible societies of Europe and America millions of copies of 
the New Testament and of other Scripture portions were, 
through the instrumentality of the various movements and 
under the direction of their members and leaders, placed in 
the hands of the soldiers. Most of this great work was done in 
cooperation with the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Of all the vast volume of unselfish activities conducted by 
the Federation members during the war, it is believed that no 
one service was of greater immediate helpfulness and of larger 
meaning for all the future than the ministry which a relatively 
small number of men were permitted to perform on behalf of 
the prisoners of war. Altogether there was on both sides of 
the war an aggregate of nearly if not quite 6,000,000 prisoners 
of war. These were found in thousands of lonely camps, large 
and small, in a vast girdle reaching round the world, for these 
camps were distributed not only throughout the warring coun- 
tries of Western, Central, Southern and Eastern Europe but 
also in the Turkish areas and Egypt, across Siberia, and even 
in the United States, Canada, Japan and India. In later 
stages of the war the large bodies of prisoners in some of the 
countries were, for portions of the year, divided and employed 
in countless working parties. From the beginning of the war 
until long after its close the General Secretary of the Feder- 
ation gave chief attention to helping to organize and further 
the work on behalf of the multitudes of war prisoners. The 
Chairman also had a large part in promoting the reciprocal 
arrangement which permitted the serving of prisoners in 
Russia on the one hand and in the Middle Countries on the 
other. With few exceptions all the various workers employed 
in this service in the different areas throughout the world were 
former leaders in student movement work. Prior to the time 
that America entered the war, these workers were drawn 
almost entirely from the United States; since then the respon- 
sibility has been shared by the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland. 

It is not necessary to elaborate the wonderfully interesting 
program which was evolved for promoting the physical, social, 
intellectual and spiritual well-being of the prisoners. It in- 
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volved the building and equipping of huts which provided 
social centers and headquarters and educational facilities. 
Schools, colleges and universities were established and in many 
cases conducted with rare efficiency and profit—the professors 
and teachers being drawn largely from among the prisoners 
of war themselves. Reading rooms and libraries were opened 
and used to the very limit. With the cooperation of different 
movements, and also of professors in Germany, England, 
Scandinavia and other countries, text-books were furnished 
to large numbers of university students in the camps, thus en- 
abling them to continue their university studies. The inmates 
in many camps edited and published their own periodicals, 
some of which exhibited exceptional originality. Much was 
made of music, large sums of money being devoted to provid- 
ing musical instruments. Orchestras and glee clubs of rare 
merit were organized. Athletic sports and amateur theatri- 
cals constituted another prominent feature in the program. 

Religious services were provided in all of the large and in 
many of the smaller camps. It was no uncommon thing to 
have conducted in one of the Association huts on the same day, 
Roman Catholic mass, a Protestant preaching service, a Greek 
Orthodox ritual service and also a Jewish service. Suitable 
religious literature was provided for the members of all these 
religious bodies. Countless Bible circles were maintained by 
the prisoners of war themselves and occasionally one heard of 
the conducting of successful evangelistic meetings. Now that 
the war is over and most of the millions of war prisoners have 
returned to their homes in all quarters of the world, countless 
calls are coming for the extension to their home communities 
of the helpful, constructive means with which they had become 
familiar in the camps. These communities and even entire 
nations have been made more accessible to the friendly min- 
istry of Christianity. It would be difficult also to overstate the 
great influence of this prisoner-of-war work in mitigating the 
hatred and distrust between nations and races which have 
been so lamentable an outgrowth of the war. 

It should not be forgotten that even yet some tens of thou- 
sands of prisoners of war are still in confinement and hundreds 
of thousands more are being gathered in various parts of 
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Europe and Asia as a result of the conflicts still in progress. 
There is, therefore, still need for generous gifts by students and 
friends in more favored lands. Appreciative reference should 
be made to the fact that a number of Rhodes scholars have 
during the present summer forgone their vacation in order 
that they might help the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in its service on behalf of the war prisoners now being re- 
patriated. 

The student movements interested themselves throughout 
the war in furnishing not only workers but also funds for the 
furtherance of the work of Christ among the soldiers and pris- 
oners of war. In every country there were cheering illustra- 
tions of sacrificial giving on the part of undergraduates 
and professors. Possibly the most conspicuous example is that 
of the Friendship Fund of the men’s and women’s student 
movements in America. In one of the three funds raised the 
Canadian Movement cooperated generously. The plan was 
launched by a small group of student movement secretaries 
in the academic year 1916-17 at one of their retreats, where 
they were considering how they could enter more fully into 
fellowship with the sufferings which were going on overseas. 
They began by themselves giving to the point of real sacrifice. 
Then they said, “Let us call upon the undergraduates in the 
colleges to join us by providing if possible $100,000.” There 
came such a generous response to this appeal from the men’s 
and women’s movements that the students provided $182,000 
to go primarily toward ministering to the prisoners of war, 
but also toward helping student movements of Europe which 
had been seriously affected economically by the war. The next 
year these two objects called upon the American colleges to 
provide $1,000,000. By this time America had entered the war, 
and, therefore, in the appeal to the students that year it was 
specified that the larger part of the fund would go toward the 
service to be rendered the American Army and Navy by the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, al- 
though the other two objects were also to be served. Again 
the students and professors surpassed all expectations by pro- 
viding $1,295,000. This represented in the colleges which con- 
tributed an average of six dollars for each person. 
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In the third year the appeal brought forth a still greater re- 
sponse, namely, $2,300,000, notwithstanding the fact that the 
students were not so favorably situated financially as in the 
previous year. A group of Negro colleges gave $40,000 
toward the fund. All over the field there were examples 
of self-denial, some students going without new clothing in 
order that they might give more money to the Friendship 
Fund; others moving to cheaper lodgings and contenting 
themselves with simpler food; others abandoning holiday 
plans; still others uniting in agreements to give up certain 
college customs calling for unnecessary expense. An inquiry 
has revealed the fact that very little of the fund came from 
what would be called well-to-do or wealthy students. A dis- 
proportionately large part of it came from students who were 
working their own way through college. Thus the Friend- 
ship Fund was a call to sacrifice and not a mere collection of 
money. The reflex influence on the American students was 
profound. It promoted reality in that they did not remain 
callous and unmoved in front of the world’s need; it developed 
heart power through ushering them into the actual expression 
of sympathy with suffering; it aroused the sense of brother- 
hood through enlisting them in service for men of all nations, 
including not only those of the Allies but also those of the 
Middle Countries. No survey of war work would be complete 
which did not include reference to that most helpful service 
for refugee students, who fled to Switzerland and England, by 
the movements of those countries. This was accomplished 
through relief work, through foyers and through conference 
influences. 


The Missionary Outreach of the Federation 


The missionary influence of the Federation has been wide- 
spread and profound. Its very name and its field—the entire 
student world; its personnel—the leaders of Christian work 
among students of all lands and races; its objective—the en- 
throning of Christ in all student relationships, national and 
international: all these constitute a constant reminder and 
challenge to students regarding the world relations of Chris- 
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tianity and the world obligations of Christian students. 
Moreover, the Federation through all its agencies and activi- 
ties—conferences, publications, visitation, the interchange of 
information and experience—has from the beginning pressed 
upon the students of the world the claims of world-wide mis- 
sions. Virtually every one of its constituent movements, and 
notably the Student Volunteer Movement sections of the 
organizations in North America, Great Britain, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, Australasia and South Africa, have conducted a con- 
tinuous and effective campaign of missionary education. Asa 
result, each student generation has been given the vision of its 
world-wide task and responsibility. Regarding no other one 
subject have there been brought to the universities and colleges 
so many speakers of first-hand knowledge and experience. On 
no other theme, save Bible study, have such large numbers of 
students been organized into study groups. In the year 1895 
there were only 2,000 students enrolled in mission study circles, 
whereas in 1910 there were 24,000, and in 1919 the number had 
grown to 58,000. Scores of systematic courses of study on 
mission fields, lives of missionaries, mission problems, mis- 
sionary principles and methods have been prepared with spe- 
cial reference to students. In connection with these courses 
hundreds of original books and pamphlets have been published, 
including some of the most notable in the realm of missionary 
literature. As in the case of Bible study, these courses have 
been coordinated so as to afford students the opportunity to 
carry on the systematic and progressive study of missions 
throughout the entire period of their student life. Under the 
influence of the student movement, missionary chairs and lec- 
tureships have been established in universities and theological 
colleges, and valuable collections of missionary books have 
been built up in many of the principal centers of learning. 

As a result of all this educational program, there has come 
over the students of many lands a marked change of attitude 
toward missions and toward their personal relations to world 
problems. They possess now a broader intelligence than did 
their predecessors regarding the social conditions and religious 
problems as well as the possibilities of non-Christian peoples. 
They manifest a wider sympathy toward men of other races. 
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Many of them hold earnestly the conviction that backward 
and depressed nations are not to be exploited by stronger 
nations but rather are to be helped along the pathway of prog- 
ress and self-determination. They entertain a larger under- 
standing of the worth as well as of the inadequacy of the non- 
Christian religions, and, above all, of the indispensable char- 
acter and mission of pure Christianity. They have come to 
feel a personal responsibility for the evangelization of the 
world and for the Christianizing of national life and of inter- 
national and interracial relations. At a time when such 
writers as Benjamin Kidd, Viscount Bryce, Professor Reinsch, 
General Smuts, Professor Foerster, Dr. Yoshino and the Hon. 
C. T. Wang are emphasizing so strongly the importance of 
bringing to bear Christian ideals and principles on the pressing 
international problems of the day, it is well that the Federa- 
tion and all its branches are contributing so constructively 
to this end. Students today as never before recognize the 
interrelation of the needs of the world abroad and of 
those within their own countries and that Jesus Christ must 
be the Lord and Saviour of mankind everywhere. While the 
war and the social upheavals following it have revealed the 
appalling depths of selfishness and corruption in the so-called 
Christian countries, they have also set in clearer relief than 
before the deep need and yearning of the students in non- 
Christian lands which Christianity at its best alone can meet. 
It has reminded students everywhere of the solidarity of man- 
kind and of how hopeless it is for any nation to seek its own 
national salvation if it is oblivious to the need of salvation for 
mankind as a whole. 

The offering of life to a cause must always be the surest test 
of the hold which that cause has on the convictions of students. 
Largely as a result of the challenge presented by the Student 
Volunteer Movement and related student Christian societies, 
there have gone forth from the universities and colleges of 
Christendom to the mission fields of the non-Christian world 
over 11,000 student volunteers, all but 2,000 of whom have 
sailed since the founding of the Federation. While fully 8,000 
of this total number went from the United States and Canada, 
where the Volunteer Movement was-first organized, increasing 
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numbers have offered themselves in the other English-speaking 
countries as well as upon the Continent of Europe. This army 
of missionaries of the new generation is distributed over thirty 
mission fields. One-fourth of their number, or over 3,000, are 
at work in the various provinces of China, nearly 2,000 in India, 
1,000 in Africa and nearly 1,000 more in Japan and Korea. 

For the first time, therefore, it may be said that the student 
movements furnish the large majority of all the foreign mis- 
sionaries of the world. One cause explaining the fact that such 
a large proportion of the student volunteers have overcome 
the obstacles in their. pathway and pressed to the front 
is that their recruiting officers have themselves so largely ful- 
filled their own missionary purpose. Who can measure the 
influence of these thousands of missionaries spread out over 
the world, pioneering difficult fields, planting and develop- 
ing countless Christian schools and colleges, opening up 
and conducting missionary hospitals, dispensaries and other 
philanthropic institutions, bringing to bear the principles and 
spirit of Christ upon the problems of social, industrial and 
political life of backward lands and peoples, planting Chris- 
tian Churches, training Christian leaders and determining 
missionary policy and practice? And who can overstate the 
importance of the service rendered at the home base by so 
many former members of our student movements who today 
hold important positions in the missionary societies and ec- 
clesiastical councils of the various Christian communions? 

It may be well to dwell further on the great influence ex- 
erted by former and present members of the Federation on 
missionary thinking and strategy. As a result of national and 
international student conferences, of the countless discussion 
and study circles, of the facing up on the part of thousands of 
students to life-work decisions, there have been raised up not 
a few original students of the range of questions involved in 
the extension of the Christian religion. They have heard ad- 
dresses and had personal interviews with the foremost mis- 
sionary scholars and native Christian leaders of our day who, 
through the mediation of the student movement, have visited 
the universities and colleges. The student volunteers in all 
parts of the world have come into a place of recognized lead- 
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ership in carrying on the most comprehensive missionary sur- 
veys, in furthering scientific study of missionary problems and 
in recasting missionary policy. These men and women whose 
ideas have been moulded by their experiences in the student 
movement have propagated similar ideals on the mission field. 
One is that of the obligation and urgency of making the knowl- 
edge of Christ accessible to all mankind in each generation. 
Another is that of the supreme importance of ensuring com- 
plete preparation and of employing the most thorough pro- 
cesses in all Christian work. The development of indigenous 
leadership likewise has been with them a cardinal point of 
emphasis. 

One of the charter movements in the World’s Federation 
was the organization known in those days as the Student 
Christian Movement in Mission Lands, now known as the 
Student Christian Movement in Lands without National 
Organizations. At the beginning it embraced widely scattered 
Christian associations of native students in many countries of 
Asia and Africa. In several of these countries strong na- 
tional student movements have grown up, which might be 
characterized as Student Volunteer Movements for Home 
Missions. Under their influence a multitude of the finest spirits 
among the young men and young women of non-Christian 
nations have been led to dedicate themselves as teachers, 
preachers, doctors and writers to the task of extending the 
Kingdom of Christ among their own people. Among their 
number are found today some of the foremost leaders of 
the indigenous Christian forces. 

The ideal and practice of Christian cooperation and unity 
have through all the years occupied the best thought and con- 
stant attention of former members of the student movements 
who have gone into missionary service. This was noticeable 
in the epoch-marking World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh, as well as in the constructive activities which have 
followed that gathering, such as the Continuation Committees 
and Councils established in the non-Christian as well as in 
Christian lands. Taking the wide view, it may be questioned 
whether there is any other unifying influence among Christians 
which is today more potent than that of the life and work of 
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all these volunteers, supported as they are by the thousands of 
their colleagues who hold positions of leadership in the 
Churches of Christian lands, and also by the growing army of 
Christian students in non-Christian countries who are mould- 
ing the policy of the rising Christian movement in their own 
lands. ; 


The Federation and Interracial Relations 


One of the most fascinating chapters in the history of the 
Federation is that which reveals its influence in drawing to- 
gether the different races into a more conscious unity. Why 
has it become such a powerful factor in promoting right 
race relations? It is world-wide in its scope. It embraces 
members of all the principal races of mankind. As we have 
already seen, one of its guiding principles has been the devel- 
opment of indigenous or autonomous national student move- 
ments. The Federation has kept in view the vision of human- 
ity as a brotherhood or body, for it rests on a broad and solid 
Christian basis—a basis which recognizes Christ as Lord and 
all men as brothers in Him. It believes that this principle of 
brotherhood transcends the accidents of race. By affirming 
this principle the Federation has helped to overcome racial 
antipathies. The missionary program of the Federation has 
counteracted racial discrimination for it has pressed upon all 
Christians the obligation to make Christ known to all races and 
peoples without any exceptions. 

The influence of the world-wide student movement in pro- 
moting interracial unity is abundantly illustrated. Almost 
every country affords examples of the effect of student confer- 
ences in this direction, through the promotion of intercourse 
and mutual respect among members of different races. 
Notable among them are the Federation conferences them- 
selves, likewise the great quadrennial Volunteer conventions. 
At the last conference at Swanwick twenty-five nations were 
represented. It is not an unusual experience at the national 
conferences in Switzerland to have in attendance more for- 
eign students than Swiss. At the Des Moines Convention 
last January among the 342 foreign students present from 
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nearly forty countries one witnessed Christian fellowship 
among the members of races between which had existed much 
misunderstanding and strife. The Federation Conference held 
in Tokyo in 1907, the first world gathering of any description 
held in the Orient, brought together in intimate fellowship and 
cooperation hundreds of representatives of the Oriental and 
Occidental races. No one who was there could ever forget the 
vivid illustration that was afforded of the motto which hung 
over the platform, “Ut omnes unum sint.” Those days of 
fellowship and the interchange of differing points of view led 
all to realize as never before that the East and the West are 
not only complementary but indispensable to each other, and 
that the expression of the mentality and experience of all races 
is essential to the full understanding and realization of the 
message and resources of Christ. 

The friendly ministries performed by the members of the 
student movements on behalf of the foreign students within 
their gates constitute an impressive illustration of the secret 
of developing the most happy relations between races. Of all 
the methods which have been employed in the work for for- 
eign students that of receiving them into the homes has pos- 
sibly contributed more than any other one to the realizing of 
the desired end. An eminent Japanese educator has borne 
testimony to the fact that the kindness shown to him in certain 
homes during his student days in the Occident had done more 
to give him a conception of the attitude which should exist 
between races than had all his studies abroad. 

The practice of certain movements in the Federation of em- 
ploying traveling secretaries not only of other nationalities 
but of other races has served in all the universities which these 
workers. have visited as a silent and irresistible witness of the 
finer and more attractive qualities of races which have per- 
chance been misunderstood and depreciated by the under- 
graduates. Might not this practice which has been so suc- 
cessfully followed by the British Movement, for example, in 
the use of Indian workers, be emulated by other Occidental 
countries? Similar benefits accrue from the custom by which 
the independent national committees in Japan, China and 
India utilize the services of secretaries from Western lands. 
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The Race Relationship Work of the American Student 
Movement, especially as carried on among the colleges and 
universities of the Southern States, is a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the application of thoroughly scientific and Christian 
principles to one of the most aggravated racial situations with 
which we are familiar.” In this case, under the guidance of a 
group of secretaries who give their whole time to the under- 
taking, between five and six thousand white students of the 
Southern States have been enlisted each year for the last de- 
cade in the study of specially prepared texts dealing with the 
social, moral, economic and religious conditions of the Negro 
race, and in particular indicating frankly the responsibility of 
both the white and the black races for realizing right relation- 
ships. This study program has been supplemented by special 
conferences, in different parts of the South, to enlist the 
cooperation of the clergy, of the editors, of government offi- 
cials and of influential laymen, so that powerful remedial in- 
fluences have been set in motion. 


After all, it is by actually grappling together with difficult 
tasks that the different races represented in the Federation 
most quickly and truly come to know, appreciate and trust 
each other. With fine discernment, based on actual experience, 
this is set forth in the last report of the Indian Student Move- 
ment to the World’s Student Christian Federation. The Gen- 
eral Secretary, Mr. A. A. Paul, thus writes: 


“To speak particularly of our members: they are increas- 
ingly recognizing that in Christ there is no difference of race or 
of color. The fundamental basis of Christianity, that we are 
all members of one body, children of one Father, with perhaps 
different functions to fulfill, is slowly but surely gaining 
ground. Again, it is a growing feeling that to appreciate and 
understand the fullness of Christ and His message, all these 
various elements and differences, whether of race or of color 
or of civilization, are not only useful but even necessary. In 
this matter the student movement is peculiar. It may be 
safely said that inside the movement free and equal coopera- 
tion between Indians and foreigners is put into practice. The 
prayer of our Lord, ‘That they may all be one,’ is practically 
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accepted as one of the ideals to attain which the student 
movement has to put forth its efforts.” 


The Federation and Christian Unity 


Although not expressly stated among the objects of the Fed- 
eration, one of the outstanding results of its work has been 
the advancing of Christian unity. It has revealed to Christian 
students with compelling force their oneness in Jesus Christ. 
It has recovered for multitudes of the future leaders of the 
Christian Church the sense of the unity of Christendom. It 
has emphasized that high above all differences between 
Christians stands their common Lord. The Federation itself 
is in some respects a most impressive illustration of the reality 
and the advantages of the unity of Christian believers of all 
communions. The fact that it has united in effective organi- 
zation and endeavor nearly 200,000 students and professors of 
all the grand divisions of Christianity, including members of 
almost every recognized Christian body, large and small, is 
indeed remarkable. It has revealed to Christendom what can 
be accomplished by those who, though differing widely on 
certain points and insisting on preserving and expressing that 
which they most value in their spiritual heritage and experi- 
ence, yet stand together on the basis of personal devotion to 
Christ as Lord. By requiring on the part of its controlling 
membership only this one vital point of belief on which all 
Christians are agreed, the Federation has revealed a very real 
existing unity and has made a larger unity seem practicable 
and most desirable. 


In a student field like Austria and Southeastern Europe 
in general, where there are large numbers of students of all the 
great Christian communions—Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Greek Orthodox—as well as various minor sects, the work of 
the Christian student movement presents, as it were, the Fed- 
eration in epitome. If in the midst of such adverse condi- 
tions it be found possible, as it has been, to draw together in 
common action the Christians of so many names, it is not sur- 
prising that the leaders of the world-wide movement firmly 
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believe that the larger unity for which Christ prayed can be 
increasingly realized. 

The recent world conferences held under the auspices of the 
Federation have been striking demonstrations of this unify- 
ing power. In some respects the most notable illustration of 
this kind was, as has been pointed out, the conference at Con- 
stantinople. Although not designed in advance, its distinctive 
note might be characterized as Christian unity. This idea was 
not the subject of discussion during the days of the conference, 
but the personnel of the gathering and the very fact that 
such a gathering could be held made incarnate and vivid this 
great idea. It was not a formal type of Christian unity made 
possible by compromise or by obscuring the existence of 
marked and distinctive differences; but a true unity in diver- 
sity—a unity of appreciation and sympathy which not only 
welcomes the contribution of Christians of other bodies but 
urges each communion to perfect and express its special con- 
tribution. The more one reflects upon it, the more highly sig- 
nificant it seems that in Constantinople in particular, that is, 
in the capital of the Near East, with its various Christian 
communions marked by obstinate differences and bitter rival- 
ries, we should witness such a splendid illustration of the real 
communion of Christian believers. There sat together in 
common counsel and fellowship day after day members of the 
Greek Orthodox, Syrian, Armenian, Coptic, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic communions. A representative of the Armen- 
ian Patriarchate sat by the side of the representative of the 
Ecumenical (Greek) Patriarchate, and the President of the 
Greek Orthodox Theological Seminary, a leader of the Coptic 
Church and a Maronite Catholic from Syria were among the 
speakers. Face to face with the intolerance and darkness of 
the Moslem world, with the university fields of Europe and 
of the Americas, abounding with religious indifference and 
agnosticism, and also with the desperate spiritual needs of the 
Orient and of Africa, it became easier for the Christians of all 
these communions to see how futile it would be to hope to 
realize the world-wide program of Christianity save through 
actual unity on the part of Christ’s followers. 

It is interesting to observe the means and processes by which 
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during the twenty-five years the Federation has helped to 
draw Christians together in a growing, triumphant unity. 
First and foremost has been the process of uniting in fellow- 
ship and coordinated action the coming leaders of the 
Churches. Every national student movement includes in its 
membership large numbers of the students of the theological 
colleges and seminaries and of the theological faculties of the 
universities. This means that as the Federation advances in 
age the number of the clerical leaders of Christianity who are 
learning to work together is constantly increasing. Of al- 
most equal significance has been a similar uniting of the lay 
leaders of the various communions—the men and women who 
become the professors, teachers, editors, authors, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and merchants. After this potential group, 
lay and clerical, have associated with one another in such an 
intimate way and have actually worked together during a 
period perchance of ten years of school, university and pro- 
fessional study, it is but natural and reasonable to expect that 
they will not fall apart when they go out into the world’s 
work, but rather that they will continue to trust one another, 
to keep in touch and to insist on drawing together more and 
more in common action in the work of their respective Chris- 
tian communions. That this is not simply an expectation but a 
growing reality is seen from countless illustrations in all parts 
of the world. 


Another process by which the Federation members have ad- 
vanced the cause of unity among Christians has been through 
the innumerable regional, national and international confer- 
ences. In nearly every country represented in the Federation 
the conferences of the student movements, such as those as- 
sociated with the names, Swanwick, Northfield, Rome, Mon 
Repos, Piriapolis and others which might be named, have 
come to be regarded as the most promising illustrations of the 
growing, practical unity among Christians. 


The premotion of the study of the needs of the world from 
the point of view of Jesus Christ and of the work and plans of 
the various Churches has also been a process which has con- 
tributed greatly in the direction of showing the necessity and 
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practicability of sincere cooperation and common action among 
Christians. It is significant that the Federation has led in the 
promotion of such study. This has brought about more ade- 
quate knowledge and deeper appreciation of the historic back- 
ground and distinctive,contribution of the various Christian 
communions. The result is that “The Call to Battle” recently 
sounded out by the British Student Movement finds a re- 
sponse in all our student movements:—“We feel that the 
divisions of the Church in our country are no longer tolerable, 
because they obscure that unity in Christ which we know to 
be more real than our differences.” 


The student movements are doing much to draw Christians 
together through promoting corporate thinking by students on 
the pressing problems of the Church and also by summoning 
them both in their student days and after graduation from 
the universities to unite in different undertakings. This is 
notably true of the summons to grapple with the social and 
missionary problems. While doctrine, necessary as it is, often 
proves to be divisive, service is invariably unifying. In all its 
activities the Federation has sought to maintain a positive and 
constructive attitude toward the Churches of different creeds— 
not the negative attitude of fixing attention upon the short- 
comings and engaging in proselytizing, but rather that of 
recognizing whatever is good and true and of seeking to render 
the maximum of vital help and cooperation. The Federation 
has inspired its members through all the years to consider 
events from the transcendent viewpoint of the world-wide 
Kingdom of God. With the map of the world ever before 
them, a constant reminder of the appalling dimensions of their 
task, they have found it imperative that they should work with 
a common mind and common program. 


That most potential process for furthering Christian unity— 
united intercession—has been illustrated on many pages of the 
history of the Federation. Jesus Christ was familiar with the 
problem of disunion among His followers, and His own high 
priestly prayer suggests that the solution is after all a super- 
human matter. The Federation and the national movements, 
therefore, through days of prayer, through cycles of prayer 
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and through special retreats, have set in motion the most vital 
influences for the realization of that exalted, Christ-implanted 
ideal of true unity. 


TE ART TI 
A Forecast: The Challenge of Unfinished Tasks 


As the Federation begins its second quarter-century, the 
transformed world situation ushers it into a virtually new era. 
It is, therefore, fitting that at this time the leaders of the Fed- 
eration and all who have at heart the moral and religious wel- 
fare of students should fix their attention upon certain great 
undertakings which demand their best thought and their most 
courageous, sustained and self-denying effort. 


The Unoccupied Fields 


Many new, as well as many unfinished, tasks await us, but 
it is important to place at the very beginning the urgent need 
of the larger occupation of the student field of the world. The 
present membership of the Federation is not large enough, or 
sufficiently widespread, to make possible the realizing of its 
great aims. While much can be achieved through perfecting 
strategy and deepening spiritual resources, the fact still re- 
mains that to bring the full force of the ideals of the Federa- 
tion to bear upon the entire world there must be drawn into 
its fellowship greatly increased numbers. 


At present the student fields of many countries are still en- 
tirely unoccupied. In Latin America this is true of Mexico, 
Central America, the West Indies, the United States of Co- 
iombia, Venezuela, the Guianas, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and 
Paraguay; and the large student population of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay is but very partially touched by 
the agencies and influences of the Christian student move- 
ment. Thus, among the 60,000 students of university grade in 
nearly a score of Latin-American republics there has been but 
a beginning made, although that beginning has been prophetic 
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of the wonderful response that.awaits a worthy effort on the 
part of the Federation. 

The continent of Africa, excluding South Africa, is relatively 
unoccupied. In Egypt there are encouraging developments 
among the Christian students, especially the Copts, and in Al- 
geria and Tunis the French Movement has begun a promising 
work. But practically nothing has yet been done for the scat- 
tered bands of native students: in the other Mediterranean 
countries, in all the colonies and other fields along both the 
east and the west coasts, in the interior of the continent or on 
the Island of Madagascar. Although few of the schools 
throughout these African areas are of the higher grades, the 
very fact that they are in the foundation-laying period and that 
their students are so largely to lead the new Africa, in the 
midst of gravely aggravated problems incident to the self- 
determination of the peoples, makes it important that the 
Federation should not overlook the demands of this continent. 

Turning to Asia, one finds such unentered student fields as 
those of Persia, Siam, Indo-China, Siberia, the Malay States, 
the neighboring islands of the Dutch Indies and the Philip- 
pines. Moreover, nothwithstanding the fact that three of the 
strong movements in the Federation are doing a fruitful work 
in the student centers of Japan, China, India and Ceylon, 
their leaders wish to remind us that in all these fields there are 
vast student populations who are oblivious not only to the ex- 
istence of the Federation but also to the existence and mean- 
ing of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world. When we re- 
mind ourselves that in these fields is massed over one-half the 
population of the globe and that the only hope of solving the 
grave issues which center there, but which involve all man- 
kind, lies in the Christian program, we recognize what a tre- 
mendous weight of responsibility is placed upon all the move- 
ments in the Federation. 

In Europe the student movement has not yet been planted in 
fields like Spain, Belgium and the Baltic States. Moreover, 
only the fringes have thus far been touched of the vast student 
field of Russia or of the universities of Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, the Balkans and Portugal. The leaders even 
of the long-established movements in the important fields of 
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France, Germany and Italy have called attention to the great 
bodies of students in their fields who have not yet been ade- 
quately exposed to the message of the Federation. 


While the fields which have been mentioned are either 
totally or largely unoccupied from a Federation point of view, 
it should be added that there is hardly a student movement in 
the Federation which has overtaken its own field in the sense 
of having local associations or unions established in all its in- 
stitutions of university rank. Moreover, in lands where we find 
the oldest and the strongest student movements there are 
classes or faculties of students which have not yet in any ade- 
quate degree been affected by the student movement. How 
true this is, for example, with reference to the students of den- 
tistry, pharmacy, law and medicine in the United States and 
students of law and technology in Great Britain! 


In considering this vast unfinished task of bringing the stu- 
dents of the world under the influence of Christ we should 
bear in mind that it is a matter of spiritual life or death for 
multitudes of them. Unless the student movement reaches 
them they will in all probability be left to go through life 
morally and spiritually maimed. But it should also be reiter- 
ated that in this day of marked interaction and interdepend- 
ence of nations and races, it is absolutely essential for the 
upbuilding of the whole Body of Christ that the students of 
every part of the world be brought into relation to Him. 


A field of boundless possibilities is presented to the Federa- 
tion by the school boys and school girls of the world. Here 
again the movement is, as it were, in the blue-print stage; that 
is, it has only plotted out the field and made initial experi- 
ments and working models. This preliminary work, how- 
ever, has been successful and most fascinating, and has ap- 
pealed powerfully to the imagination of student movement 
leaders. Is it not of transcendent importance that far greater 
efforts be put forth to reach these boys and girls in order that 
in the years immediately before us there may be a vast influx 
into the university movements of those who shall have been 
prepared for the new responsibilities that are before them, 
and this at the time when such preparation can best be 
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secured—in the plastic, vision-forming, character-building 
years of school-boy and school-girl life? 


The Demand for Deeper Thinking 


Along with the call for a great external: expansion of the 
Federation on every continent there is, if possible, an even 
more imperative call for a more thorough-going dealing with 
the inner problems of the different student movements. The 
pressing demands incident to war service and making adjust- 
ments to war-time conditions, absorbed and in many cases ex- 
hausted the mental energies of the leaders. Asa result there is 
need in every field of putting fresh energy into re-thinking 
plans and policies and into making constructive studies of 
nearly all phases of the work. There is urgent need of deeper 
and truer understanding of the vast problems which we are 
facing. There is need also of arriving at a common interna- 
tional Christian mind on those parts of the program which in- 
volve international action, for the various movements cannot 
hope to render their largest service toward achieving a better 
world order until we have more fully attained such a common 
mind with the Christian motive behind it. In each national 
movement and in the Federation as a whole there should be 
special groups of the best thinkers set apart to think around 
and through the major problems and to make their conclusions 
available in the form of carefully prepared papers and reports. 
Associated with them should be some of the most penetrating 
and prophetic minds outside our immediate circles. The 
Federation can be of great service by issuing as well as pre- 
paring reports and comprehensive documents dealing with 
the questions of vital concern to all the movements. 

The requirements of the student secretarial calling have be- 
come so exacting that workers of larger ability and better 
equipment are needed now than in earlier years. This is true 
because the student work in all lands has become more exten- 
sive, varied and intricate, and the voluntary workers more 
numerous and intelligent. The social, religious and interna- 
tional problems today thrust upon the attention of student 
workers demand greater courage and intellectual penetra- 
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tion. When students in the universities in both the East 
and the West are questioning all sources of authority and 
yet are ready to follow a truly trustworthy leadership, we 
must have in the forefront of the student Christian move- 
ment men and women qualified to command their full intel- 
lectual and spiritual confidence. The ideal secretary in any 
land requires an astonishing combination of qualities—ad- 
ministrative, promotive, scholastic, pastoral, teaching, inspi- 
rational and prophetic. All these qualities should be exer- 
cised with the evangelistic aim ever in view. While we speak 
of the secretaryship as a profession, its members, if they are 
to have the largest influence with students, must not give 
the impression of being professional, but must maintain at 
all costs spontaneity, reality and the capacity for friendliness. 


Confronting Students with the Living Christ 


A clarion call should be sounded out in every one of the 
movements, and through them in every one of the local associ- 
ations and unions, to confront the present generation of 
students with the Living Christ. Incomparably the most 
highly multiplying and enduring work is that of bringing 
students into a reasonable faith in Him. The vitality and con- 
quering spirit of any Christian movement depends upon its 
being in this sense truly evangelistic. This central purpose 
must never become commonplace to us. 

We stand on the threshold of the most remarkable spiritual 
developments. In the judgment of discerning leaders, never 
before was the student field so well prepared for discrimi- 
nating evangelistic effort. It would be difficult to mention 
any country in which there’ are not large numbers of stu- 
dents ready to respond to the appeal to intellect, conscience 
and will if it be made with wisdom, with spiritual sympathy 
and with faith in the ability of God to work immediately 
and decisively. Everywhere, therefore, the leaders should 
give the realization of the evangelistic purpose a larger place 
in their planning and action. The use of all methods which 
actual experience has shown are adapted to the conditions 
of each particular field should be greatly augmented. Among 
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these are unmistakably special evangelistic missions. The 
adaptation in the way of conducting such efforts and the range 
of message to be presented vary in the different countries. 
The important thing, however, is to afford adequate oppor- 
tunities in every ripe field for students to be exposed to Christ 
and His truth. What reason can be given which is honoring 
to God why we should not in the period right before us plan 
for and expect spiritual awakenings in hundreds of communi- 
ties where they have occurred in the past only in scores? To 
this end a far larger number of men must be singled out and 
trained in the conduct of evangelistic missions to the educated 
classes. It is a deplorable fact that with such a widespread and 
insistent demand for evangelists and apologetic lecturers the 
movements are unable in most fields to respond to more than 
one in ten of the appeals. It is inconceivable that God should 
have prepared such a ripe harvest without having had in prep- 
aration a sufficient number of capable reapers. The truth of 
the matter is that sufficiently intense and prolonged attention 
has not been given to the discovery, enlistment and trying 
out or development of such workers. In this connection it 
should be emphasized that while many more men are needed 
to lead in these public, united efforts, there must be many- 
fold more skilled personal workers among the undergradu- 
ates themselves. It is feared that some of the movements are 
not doing so much as formerly to train students in this 
Christlike practice, on which more than on any other has in 
all ages depended the most natural and pervasive expansion of 
the Christian religion. The use of Bible circles as evange- 
listic means should also receive fresh emphasis. The ex- 
perience in the most difficult fields of Asia and Europe shows 
that under skilled guidance they are invariably effective. 
As the movement spreads in the Greek and Roman Catholic 
countries it is highly important that this vitalizing method, 
wisely adapted and guided by trained men and women, be 
faithfully employed. 


Relief Work for Students 


The World War, the revolutions, and the social upheavals 
have brought economic distress to, multitudes of men and 
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women students. This is true of student communities in 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Russia, Poland, 
Serbia and Asia Minor, and of some of the foreign students in 
Switzerland and other fields. The splendid response to ap- 
peals on behalf of the students in Vienna on the part of the 
movements in Holland, Norway, Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and India shows 
that the students only need to be told the facts and they will 
gladly cooperate. Desperate as has been the lot of these stu- 
dents during the past two years, it is believed that the situation 
of very large numbers of them will be even more critical during 
the coming winter. The need for food, clothing, fuel, as well 
as for books and other university equipment, will be enor- 
mous. It presents an irresistible appeal to the Christian stu- 
dents and their friends in all lands. There is no service which 
an international or world organization bearing the name of 
Christ and professing to show forth His spirit can more 
fittingly render. In fact, if the movements and their individual 
members view such destitution and suffering unmoved and 
unresponsive they will suffer irreparable spiritual loss. In 
vain will movements project plans for the extension of their 
work and conduct conferences, discussions and campaigns for 
the proclamation of the Christian Gospel. It will all impress 
the unbelieving students as hypocrisy and mockery unless 
united with genuine sacrificial effort to meet the actual necessi- 
ties of fellow-students of other lands. If we love not our 
brother whom we have seen, how can we love God whom we 
have not seen? On the other hand, if the student movements 
lose themselves in this unselfish cause, they will find them- 
selves in all the years to come with larger access to those 
comparatively untouched fields abroad and will win the hearty 
confidence of now critical and unsympathetic students in their 
own lands. The comprehensive relief and self-help plans, 
therefore, which the leaders of the Federation are now pro- 
jecting, as a result of the discussions of the group of workers 
from different countries who conferred recently in Switzerland, 
should meet with the instant cooperation of every movement 
in the Federation and should result in an adequate and over- 
flowing response on the part of their many members. 
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The Christianizing of the social order and particularly of the 
industrial system, in all the countries, calls for deeper and 
more adequate attention from all the movements. As the 
survey of the quarter-century has shown, the Federation has, 
during the past fifteen years, laid increasing emphasis upon the 
study of social problems and upon such social service as could 
be performed by undergraduates without neglect of primary 
university duties. The time has come when the leaders should 
exert themselves to line up the entire student membership, and 
so far as possible their fellow-students outside the member- 
ship, more unitedly and directly behind some of the great 
practical endeavors which are taking shape in certain countries 
for bringing the social order under the rule of Christ. 

The age-long social evils of poverty, disease, impurity and 
crime are still cursing even the most favored lands, and the 
newer evils and dangers in the wake of the industrial revolu- 
tion may well cause grave solicitude. All these evils are at 
bottom involved with morals as well as with economics. 
Even the most ardent champion of the doctrine of economic 
determinism would grant that his economic panaceas could 
become operative only after the consciences and wills of many 
men—voters, workers and employers—had been moved. At 
least the earnest Christians in our different local associations 
and unions are convinced that the only radical cure for social 
ills is so to change the motives and spirit of men that they 
will deal justly and love mercy. But while we hold individual 
spiritual regeneration to be primary, it must lead on to the 
resolute application of the teachings of Jesus to the remaking 
of the social order, so that it shall not neutralize Christian 
preaching and make Christian faith and conduct well-nigh im- 
possible for multitudes of men and women. 

The war was caused in large part by economic competition 
and unless our whole modern system of industry and trade is 
dominated more fully by the spirit and practice of real coop- 
eration, there are many who fear that the next generation of 
students may witness bloody civil and interclass warfare, as 
well as international conflicts, even more devastating than the 
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world has just staggered through, It is, therefore, appro- 
priate and imperative that each movement as a body of poten- 
tial Christian leaders in every important department of life 
should make the full weight of its influence felt in effecting 
a Christian solution of social problems. 


The establishment of the Kingdom of God among all men 
according to the teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ, should be 
the all-inclusive social aim of all Christians, and, therefore, of 
all the members of our movements. It involves the following 
principles which should govern the attitude and the exercise of 
the influence of each member: 


(1) That every human being, as one made in the image of 
God, is a person of incalculable worth and potentiality, and as 
such his personality should be reverenced and he himself be 
protected from exploitation for the convenience and profit of 
others. 


(2) That every person should be given opportunities for 
living the abundant life, which involves: intellectually, provi- 
sion for education in childhood and for continued mental 
growth in maturity; physically, facilities for play, rest and the 
maintenance of health; economically, such remuneration, hous- 
ing and hours of work as will make possible a normal indi- 
vidual and family life, and such conditions of work as will not 
repress individuality, but will allow the expression and ex- 
pansion of individual tastes and gifts; socially, the right and 
opportunity of voluntary association and participation in the 
determination of laws and in the conduct of government; re- 
ligiously, freedom to exercise one’s religion according to the 
dictates of conscience. 


(3) That all persons in society are members one of an- 
other, and that an injury to one is an injury to all; that the 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak; in place of 
interclass strife there should be interclass intercourse and ser- 
vice, so that the social body may be knit into one harmonious 
whole; instead of competition, economic and political, char- 
acterized by purely selfish interests, there should be genuine 
cooperation on the part of all concerned; in industry and gov- 
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ernment there should be partnership by all, not domination by 
the few or coercion of the weak by the strong. 

(4) That work and production are incumbent upon all; 
and the obligation of each person to make his best contribution 
to the enrichment of the common life forbids idleness, greed 
and selfishness. 

(5) That money and all other forms of wealth are mere in- 
struments for the development of persons and for the further- 
ance among. men of the Kingdom of God; selfish accumula- 
tion and expenditure are, therefore, anti-social and wicked. 
The distribution of profits, the possession of wealth, and the 
burden of maintaining government and other social agencies 
should be determined on the basis of the good of each and all. 

In view of the requests of not a few student movement lead- 
ers and of the widespread expectation among students them- 
selves that the Federation may furnish guidance as to their 
part in the application of the principles just stated, the fol- 
lowing social program is suggested as one which might well 
be applied with necessary adaptations in each movement: 

(1) The study of social conditions and problems by stu- 
dents should be made more thorough and extensive through 
the preparation or adaptation of courses of study, the promo- 
tion of investigation and discussion groups under qualified 
leadership, the utilization of the most competent and stimu- 
lating speakers, and the exchange of information and plans 
between the various movements. 

(2) The knowledge gained from study and discussion 
should be supplemented and corrected by field investigations, 
and the new social passion thus kindled should be given outlet 
in wisely directed service, but in neither case should it con- 
sume a disproportionate amount of time and energy. 


(3) There should be pressed upon the attention of all 
Christian students their primary duty to apply with thorough- 
ness and courage the social principles of Jesus Christ to their 
individual lives and to the corporate life of their student com- 
munity. For students, the strategic battle-ground of the social 
conflict is not in the areas of social injustice and neglect out- 
side the university but rather inside the universities and col- 
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leges themselves. Hence it is necessary to summon students 
to overcome their own social cowardice and to be willing to 
pay the full price of uncompromising loyalty to their Lord. 
This will involve the uprooting of every known anti-social 
habit, secret or public; the practice of genuine brotherhood to- 
ward foreign students, having special regard to students of 
differing color or race; the breaking down of snobbishness, so- 
cial cliques, and the caste spirit; the cutting out of extrava- 
gance, waste and softness; the recognition of the dignity of 
work and self-reliance; the refusal to connive at any known 
industrial injustice. 


(4) The movement should promote intercourse and mutual 
understanding between students and outside organizations 
concerned with social betterment, especially with organiza- 
tions of workmen. The two groups need each other, so that 
practice may correct theory and idealism may enrich realism. 
In the labor and socialist movements at their best the Chris- 
tian principle of brotherhood is deeply imbedded, but they 
greatly need the disciplined intelligence and the Christian 
ideals which the members of the student movements can sup- 
ply. The possibilities for good of such a combination have 
already been strikingly exhibited in some countries, whereas 
the divorce of the two groups and the domination of the labor 
and other social movements in certain countries by unchristian 
men have been an incalculable loss. The heroic devotion and 
self-sacrifice of many labor and socialist leaders compel ad- 
miration. Whether they acknowledge Christ or not, they 
are exemplifying in some measure His spirit. If in the attitude 
of learners and servants the members of the student move- 
ments seek fellowship with such leaders, they will find un- 
expected enrichment and will build bridges of confidence which 
in after years will make possible far-reaching cooperation. 


(5) The leaders of the movements should strive to formu- 
late, and to secure their members’ general acceptance of such 
fundamental Christian social principles and measures of re- 
form as seem called for in face of national social evils, even 
though the advocacy of these principles and measures may 
cost them and the movement the most painful sacrifices. Valu- 
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able precedents may be found in the pronouncements adopted 
in recent years by other representative bodies of Christians. 

(6) There should be held in all countries conferences and 
retreats on social problems to be attended by students and 
professors and by members of various social and economic 
groups such as laborers, employers, publicists and statesmen. 
Such gatherings will help to bring about larger understanding 
and a common mind and purpose. They will also serve 
to give necessary impulses to the entire movement and 
indirectly at times may profoundly affect public opinion. 

(7) The different movements should enlist a greater num- 
ber of highly qualified and preeminently wise specialists as 
secretaries, as writers of text-books and articles, as advisors 
to help shape policies and plans, and as “social evangelists” 
to kindle the conscience and stimulate the will of undergradu- 
ates and alumni. The manuscripts of the books and articles 
here suggested might well pass under the review of practical 
men and women, both employers and employes, who are 
familiar with the operations of industry. 

(8) It is essential to bring home vividly to the conscience 
of each student generation the vision of the tragedy, the agony 
and the denial of brotherhood involved in that “fabric of 
organized sin which is called the social problem,” so that they 
may come to have a realizing sense of their personal part in 
the common social guilt. They should also be challenged to 
dedicate their lives, in whatever vocation, to the exacting 
tasks of social regeneration in the same spirit which char- 
acterizes volunteers who go on foreign missionary service to 
the most difficult fields. In the midst of all this activity we 
need to pray mightily that God may raise up in all the move- 
ments men of such social passion and concern that they will 
speak with kindling and contagious power to their own 
peoples. 


Students and the Christianizing of International Relations 


Another matter of supreme concern which must have a 
part second to none in its claim on the thought of the entire 
Federation is the responsibility which Christian students are 
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today called upon to assume in promoting right international 
relations. The Federation is a non-political movement, but, 
in loyalty to its constitutional purpose “of extending the 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the whole world,” it cannot 
be content simply to promote religious fellowship and coopera- 
tion between men of all*the nations, but must concern itself 
with those moral conceptions and with those relations which 
determine whether the different nations shall live together in 
peace or in discord and strife. This does not mean that the 
Federation should abandon its principle of respecting and 
even exalting that wholesome spirit of nationalism which 
cherishes all that is best in the history, sentiments and ideals 
of each nation, but that it should magnify even more the 
all-embracing Kingdom of God and should assert the supreme 
claim of that Kingdom upon the allegiance of every Christian 
student regardless of nationality or race. The past six years 
of war and destruction have written as in letters of blood the 
lesson that men of good will must unite to make any recurrence 
of such woes absolutely impossible. Preeminently that duty 
falls upon Christians, and among them in a unique degree 
upon Christian students. If they cannot unite to cast out 
the demons of international prejudice, hatred and strife, then 
who can? Arbitration treaties, international guaranties and 
mandates, even an ideal league of nations, will rest on but 
shifting sand unless they be animated by an enlightened and 
inflexible conscience that will stand like Luther at 
Worms or Knox at St. Giles for truth and justice against 
all the seductions of expediency, self-interest and national 
honor. 

The Federation as the organ of the most intelligent, most 
idealistic and, in some ways, most unfettered body of Chris- 
tian men and women throughout the world, has it in its power, 
above any other agency, to fill with vital ethical content the 
new international arrangements that are being established. 
It is not for our student movements to become entangled with 
the political aspects of these arrangements, but it is our high 
calling to create, in effect, a Christian league of the coming 
leaders of the people which will help to bring the influence 
of united Christian opinion to bear in the prompt support 
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of every right proposal and in stern opposition to every pehisse 
proposal in international relations. 

What purpose and spirit and principles should govern the 
national movements and their individual members in their 
important but delicate task of furthering right international 
relations? 

The purpose should be: twofold: (1) to influence the mem- 
bers, as they enter public life or as they have opportunity 
by voice, pen or vote, to help make the policy of their own 
nation in international affairs conform to the principles of 
Christ; (2) to lead all the members, and, through their in- 
fluence, other persons to exemplify the mind and spirit of 
Christ in all their contacts with other peoples—commercial, 
professional and social—and in the sentiments which they en- 
courage by word and contact. 

The spirit which should animate the members of the stu- 
dent movements in all their thought and actions with refer- 
ence to the people of other nations might be characterized in 
this way: (1) A spirit of determination to understand for- 
eigners, especially those whom we most dislike and distrust, 
making sympathetic allowance for their handicaps and diffi- 
culties, and remembering. our own liability to prejudices and 
false inferences as a result of our ignorance of their language 
and culture. (2) Downright honesty and loyalty to con- 
science coupled with the spirit of forgiving love. (3) Desire 
to serve rather than to dominate or exploit. (4) Generous 
appreciation of the good points of foreign nations and indi- 
viduals and willingness to learn from them. (5) Eagerness 
to work together for the common good of all men. 

Among the principles which should govern the members in 
all decisions as to their personal attitude and conduct in inter- 
national affairs may be mentioned the following: (1) In the 
light of the clear teachings of Christ each human personality 
has infinite worth and the sacredness of that personality should 
be honored. (2) Each nation has a distinctive and indispen- 
sable mission to perform in the working out of the divine 
purpose for all mankind. (3) It is the duty of each nation 
to seek to minister to other nations and not to exploit them 
for selfish ends. (4) The various nations should establish 
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an organized means for frequent communication and confer- 
ence regarding matters of common concern so that misun- 
derstandings and friction may be prevented and facilities be 
provided for effective cooperation. 

It may be asked, What does all this involve in practice for 
the World’s Student Christian Federation? Does this commit 
its members to extreme pacifism, or to the formation in each 
nation of semi-political agencies or to the publication of 
pronouncements on international questions? Certainly the 
Federation is not committed to any of these steps, but the 
question may properly be raised as to whether the national 
movements might not wisely adopt such measures as the fol- 
lowing: ; 

(1) The formulation, on the basis of the Federation pur- 
pose “of extending the Kingdom of Christ throughout the 
world,” of the principles, spirit and aims which should char- 
acterize a national Christian student movement and its indi- 
vidual members with reference to international questions. 


(2) The preparation and promotion of the use of courses 
of study calculated to promote mutual knowledge and ap- 
preciation and a Christian attitude among the various national- 
ities, especially between those which are most subject to 
distorted information and divisive influences. 


(3) The systematic promotion of intercourse among stu- 
dents and professors of different nationalities, particularly by 
securing the presence of more foreign delegates at student 
conferences and by greatly extending friendly service on 
behalf of foreign students. 


(4) The holding of Christian conferences and retreats on 
international questions by two or more national groups, 
comprising not only undergraduates but former student move- 
ment members and other leaders of thought and action. 


(5) The dissemination among the constituencies of the 
student movements of the most trustworthy and disinterested 
statements of facts bearing on international questions. At- 
tention should also be called to relevant books and articles. 
In every nation some of the most penetrating and prophetic 
Christian minds must be enlisted in the impartial study of 
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vital international questions and in the courageous stating of 
their conclusions in terms adequate to meet the longings of 
our dissatisfied student generation and to give sure guidance 
to their profound desire for universal equity and brotherhood. 

When we contemplate the state of international relations 
at this very moment, these proposals and measures may seem 
like counsels of perfection. National selfishness masquerading 
as zeal for the general good, secret undercutting of professed 
international friends, ruthless repression of the worthy and 
legitimate aspirations of subject peoples, lip homage to moral 
principles but actual reliance on brute force—these are the 
bald facts we have to face in some measure in every one of 
our nations. If we were not Christians we might well despair ; 
but believing as we do in “God, the Father Almighty” and in 
the right of Jesus Christ to rule in all relationships, shall we 
not set our faces like a flint to make these principles and pur- 
poses dominant throughout the length and breadth of the 
Federation? In a recent letter dealing with this command- 
ing problem, Professor Cairns thus voices his conviction with 
reference to the unique opportunity of the Federation: 

“Now I cannot help thinking that the Federation is in, 
perhaps, an entirely unique position for taking this matter 
up and carrying it through. Europe, in fact the world, needs 
jurists, historians, poets, men of letters, journalists, statesmen, 
to disseminate and practise Christian ideals on such matters 
during the next twenty-five years. Perhaps nine-tenths of 
the availables are in the universities. Will not the Federa- 
tion help to reach them? Has there ever been an opportunity 
like it for preaching Christ as the Lord of nations?” 

Accompanying this letter Professor Cairns sent a paper to 
the General Secretary of the Federation closing with these 
words, which sound out the needed challenge and which lodge 
their appeal in the will: 

“For what is needed today is a propaganda of ideas and of 
faith. Emotion and enthusiasm alone cannot do it. It must 
be a propaganda of education which takes account of history, 
of science and of art. It must have a ‘world-view’ behind it. 
And it must go through all the nations. And if it is to win 
men and women on the scale which such an enterprise de- 
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mands, it must spring from a profound faith, hope and love. 
It must be rooted in Christ and in God, and from this root in 
the Eternal derive an energy that knows no discouragement 
and no fear. Who can set limits to what such a propaganda 
of the Spirit might achieve today, if it came as true Gospel to 
a discouraged and needy world? i 


“Forty years ago the propaganda of the Social Democracy 
was just beginning. It was under the ban. Its leaders were 
in exile, its cause discredited. But it persisted, it organized, 
it taught. Today it is a mighty power in the world, and even 
where its ideas are repudiated its influence is working as a 
formidable leaven in all civilized lands. 


“Tf a handful of men could do this on so poor a basis as 
materialism with its dull and sordid philosophy, what might 
not be done on so rich and invigorating a faith as the faith 
of Christ? 


“*There is a tide in the affairs of men,’ and that tide is now 
rising to the flood. 


“Tt is not the time for depression but for courage and hope. 
If God has been in the past history of the Federation, He is 
in it still. He will be with it in the future. And as a famous 
soldier said the other day, ‘We do not know what God can- 
not do.’ 


“ ‘Tet no man,’ said Luther, ‘lose hold of the faith that God 
willeth to work a great deed through him.’” 


The Federation and the Grave Interracial Situation 


Herbert Hoover, one of the most discerning international 
minds of our time, remarked recently that there is more irri- 
tation today among the peoples of the world than there was 
before the war. On every hand there are evidences of growing 
racial misunderstanding and friction. Within a few months 
there have been startling incidents of this kind between the 
whites and the blacks in North America and South Africa, 
between Orientals and Occidentals in the Far East, in 
India and in Europe, between various races in the Near East- 
ern lands which for so many centuries have been the scene of 
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interracial strife, and between the Jews and other peoples in 
different parts of Eastern and Central Europe. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa are awakening under the Christian impulse 
to ideals of national freedom and of race equality. They can- 
not and will not endure race intolerance and injustice. The 
Federation, which is the only student organization in existence 
embracing members of so many races, is profoundly concerned 
with these manifestations and with the grave problem be- 
neath them. What the Federation has achieved has made 
clear that it has the program, the principles and the spirit 
which mark it out as a providential instrument for bringing 
about better interracial relations. Why are so many other 
agencies unwilling to speak out their mind and to apply their 
principles? It is not for us to answer, but we do know that 
the Federation is most free. Let none of its members through 
timidity and compromise fail in a time like this, for if they 
do not speak out and act, who will? What will the rising 
members of repressed and depressed races, who have felt the 
spirit of the new age and have been touched by the message 
of the world’s Redeemer, think of us if we dare not raise our 
voices against tyranny, injustice and neglect as tolerated or 
practised even by our own civilized or so-called Christian 
powers and peoples! Let us as a Federation rather be true 
to our common mind, to the highest standards of the Christian 
conscience, and attack the racial problem in force. Let us 
redouble our efforts to multiply greatly the number of our 
fellow-students who will own the sway of Christ not only in 
their doctrine but in their interracial relationships. Dr. 
Datta, one of the ablest of Indian Christian leaders, writing 
recently from India ventured to say, “There is hardly any 
interracial trust and good will.” He then raised the appealing 
question which must go straight to the heart and conscience 
of all our Christlike members, “Do you think that out of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, by intercession and 
faith, a new order will emerge which will strengthen us all 
and vindicate Christianity to the world?” Let this question, 
which voices a challenge and locates our inescapable respon- 
sibility, also. point the way for us to the superhuman re- 
sources and the triumphant spirit through which alone we can 
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be enabled to fulfill our trust and to meet the just expecta- 
tions of our brothers and sisters of other races. 

The forces of the Federation should be concentrated on 
parts of the world where the interracial situation is most 
critical, and where the issues at stake involve most for the 
Kingdom of Christ. Just as during this year the Federation 
has followed this principle by confining its activities largely 
to the European field, and as it should evidently continue to 
do this for some time longer, so it is the judgment of not a 
few who are in intimate touch with the tendencies of our times, 
that in the not distant future the Federation may wisely bring 
together representatives of all the movements in a regular 
or special conference, with extensive preparatory and follow- 
up activities, in some part of the Far East. This suggestion 
is a singularly pertinent illustration of the application of a 
principle which the Federation with true strategy—the strat- 
egy that takes in the whole map and concentrates forces at the 
point of greatest need—has always endeavored to observe. 


The Federation’s Most Highly Multiplying Work 


The most highly multiplying work of the world-wide Chris- 
tian student movement has ever been that of influencing 
Christian students to devote their entire lives to Christian 
service. The demand today is greater than at any time in 
the history of Christianity for leaders of the finest ability and 
training to guide the forces of righteousness and unselfishness. 
This is true no matter what country we have in view. It is 
true whether we are thinking of the need for clergymen or 
laymen. It is true whether we have in mind the demands of 
the work of Christ at home or abroad. The Church rightly 
looks to the student movement, as the one comprehensive 
Christian society at work among the undergraduates, to carry 
forward an adequate recruiting campaign. The abridgment 
and interruption of so much of the regular work of the 
Church during the war and the stopping or deferring of 
so many of its advance movements, place a greatly added 
burden of responsibility on us in the next decade. There is 
need of our calling to our side the ablest recruiting officers, 
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even though in some cases these may have to be withdrawn 
temporarily from their already undermanned fields. Each 
student movement must draw on the best experience of all 
others that it may plan its work of enlistment and training 
better than ever before. In this connection also, our primary 
need—that of intercessors—must receive chief attention. 
There is no more direct way, in fact there is no other way, 
to overcome successfully the difficulties encountered in secur- 
ing the workmen of God’s own appointment for the tasks of 
leadership in the colleges and outside the colleges in every 
area of need at home and abroad, than that of enlisting and 
guiding men to give themselves to Christlike intercession. 


The Limitless Resources of God 


In closing this record of a quarter of a century and this 
forecast of tasks that await and challenge us on the threshold 
of the new era, we would voice as our deepest conviction that 
the vast work which the Federation and its constituent move- 
ments are undertaking is wholly beyond their present spiritual 
resources. We are doomed to disappointment unless with 
new meaning and undiscourageable purpose we avail our- 
selves more largely of the limitless resources of God. The 
wider our outreach, the more necessary it is that we give 
attention to the cultivation of the inner life of our members. 
Undoubtedly the principal need among them in all countries 
is that of a deeper experience of the living Christ. We can 
do nothing, therefore, which will accomplish more in the direc- 
tion of realizing the vast purposes which we have set before 
us than to multiply the number of individual students who 
will come to believe with depth of conviction that communion 
with God and appropriation of His truth are the most vital 
and potent practices in which they can engage. The super- 
human energy needed must come from the Source of living 
energy. Our leaders and members therefore must preserve at 
all costs intimate contact with their living Lord. 


APPENDIX 


Constitution of the - 
World’s Student Christian Federation 


ARTICLE I. NAME 
The name shall be “The World’s Student Christian Federation.” 


ARTICLE II. OBJECTS 
The objects shall be: 


1. To unite students’ Christian movements or organizations 
throughout the world, and to promote mutual relations among 
them. 

2. To collect and distribute information about the conditions 
of students in all lands from the religious and other points of view. 

3. To promote the following lines of activity: 

a. To lead students to accept the Christian faith in God— 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, according to the Scriptures and to 
live as true disciples of Jesus Christ. 

b. To deepen the spiritual life of students and to promote 
earnest study of the Scriptures among them. 

c. To influence students to devote themselves to the extension 
of the Kingdom of God in their own nation and throughout the 
world. 

d. To bring students of all countries into mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy, to lead them to realize that the principles of 
Jesus Christ should rule in international relationships, and to en- 
deavor by so doing to draw the nations together. 

e. To further either directly or indirectly those efforts on be- 
half of the welfare of students in body, mind, and spirit which 
are in harmony with the Christian purpose. 


ARTICLE III. COMPOSITION OF THE FEDERATION 


The Federation shall be composed of such student Christian 
movements or organizations as comply with the following condi- 
tions: 

$9 
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1. The movement shall comprise a national or international 
group of unions or associations in universities and colleges. 

2. Its aims and work shall be in full harmony with the objects 
of the Federation as stated above. 


ARTICLE IV. THE COMMITTEE 

1. Composition. 

There shall be a General Committee, composed of two men 
from each movement or organization belonging to the Federation. 
These men shall be appointed by the authoritative committee of 
each movement or organization. 


In addition to the foregoing members of the oneal Committee, 
there shall be one woman member from each movement or organ- 
ization in the Federation, which, in the judgment of the General 
Committee, is entitled to such representation, and this member 
shall be appointed by the committee or committees responsible 
for the supervision of work among women students in the field 
concerned. 


Officers of the Federation, not appointed members of the Gen- 
eral Committee by the movements, shall be ex-officio members of 
the General Committee, with the right to vote, but shall not rep- 
resent the movements of their countries, but the Federation at 
large. 

If there be a Student Volunteer Movement in the country, or 
group of countries, the movement or organization of which is 
federated, one of those elected shall be a person who can at the 
same time fairly and properly represent such a Volunteer 
Movement. 


2. Term of Service. 


The members shall serve from the close of the regular meeting 
of the Committee subsequent to their appointment until the close 
of the following regular meeting. 


3. Vacancies. 


Vacancies on the Committee shall be filled by the authoritative 
committee of the movement or organization in whose representa- 
tion they occur. 
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4. Organization.* 


The officers shall be a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, a Treasurer, 
a General Secretary, and a Secretary for Work among Women 
Students. These officers shall be chosen by the General Com- 
mittee at its regular meeting, who shall also define their duties. 
The Chairman and Vice-Chairman shall be elected from the rep- 
resentatives of the various movements. The other officers may 
be elected either from among the members of the General Com- 


*At the General Committee Meeting held at St. Beatenberg, Switzerland, July 30 
to August 7, 1920, the Committee on Reorganization of the Federation submitted the 
following proposals. They were adopted subject to the provisions of Article VI regard- 
ing amendments. 

“1, That the quorum of the Executive Committee shall be representatives from 
five movements. [The Executive Committee, created by action of the General Com- 
mittee, consists of the Chairman, the two Vice-Chairmen, and the Treasurer, plus six 
additional General Committee members.] 

2. Considering the fact that the proposed re ag? Sn in the organization are passed 
unanimously, the General Committee instructs the Executive Committee in preparing 
for the next General Committee meeting to act on the assumption that the necessary 
amendments to the constitution for this reorganization will be passed at the beginning 
of the next General Committee meeting, so that the new members to be appointed 
as a result of this reorganization may be appointed and be on hand ready to take their 
seats at once after the reorganization is effected. 

3. That the representation of the movements on the new General Committee be as 
follows: Denmark 2, Finland 1, France 3, Germany 3, Great Britain 5, Italy 2, The 
Netherlands 2, Norway 1, Russia 2, Sweden 2, Switzerland 2, Canada 3, United States 
10, Lands without National Organizations 1, China 4, Japan 4, India and Ceylon 4, 
Australia 2, New Zealand 2, and South Africa 3. 

4. That there be put in the constitution the following provisions: 

‘Each national movement in the Federation should be represented in the General 
Committee by at least one delegate. The General Committee shall have power to state 
from time to time how many other delegates shall be admitted to the General Com- 
mittee from each movement. 

‘The General Committee shall meet not less than once in every two years. 

‘The members of the General Committee should be elected not less than six months 
before the meeting of the General Committee. Their term of service shall be for two 
years, but they are eligible for reelection. A national movement may be admitted into 
the Federation with the right to send one voting member, either man or woman, to 
the General Committee when: 

a. the aim and work of such a movement are in full harmony with the aim and 
work of the Federation; 

the movement has shown stability and strength; 

c. the membership of the movement is not less than 150 students; 

d. the movement shall comprise a group of unions in those countries that have 
more than one institution of higher learning; 

e. the officers of the Federation advise favorably about the admission. 

‘If changes occur in any movement within the Federation which affect the condi- 
tions mentioned above, the General Committee reserves the right to define the relation- 
ship between such a movement and the Federation.’ 

That the Executive Committee be instructed to put these resolutions in the form 
of amendments to the constitution, and to send them as soon as practicable to the 
members of the General Committee. 

5. That the other resolutions concerning the reorganization of the Federation for 
the time being be made standing orders and that the Executive Committee have power 
to put them in final shape. 

6. That the following amendment to Article IV, 4, of the constitution be passed: 

‘The officers shall be a Chairman, two Vice-Chairmen, one of whom shall be a 
woman, a Treasurer, and not less than three secretaries. These officers shall be 
chosen by the General Committee at its regular meeting. The officers may be elected 
either from among the members of the General Committee or from outside its mem- 
bership, and they shall be ex-officio members of the General Committee. The General 
Committee shall decide how many secretaries are to be chosen for the period extending 
to the next meeting of the General Committee. The Executive Committee shall have 
power in case of need to add to the staff of secretaries. The term of office is from 
the time of the meeting at which the officers are chosen until the end of the next meet- 
ina of the General Committee, or for as much longer as the General Committee may 
decide. 
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mittee or from outside its membership. The General Committee 
may employ such secretaries or other workers as the exigencies 


of the work require. 

5. Time of Meetings. 

Regular meetings of the Committee shall be held in connection 
with the regular Conference of the Federation. Special meetings 
may be held with the gyi ee of two-thirds of the members of 
the Committee. 

6. Quorum. 

Representatives of more than one-half of the movements or 
organizations forming the Federation shall constitute a quorum. 


7. Work. 

a. The Committee shall decide what movements or organiza- 
tions shall be admitted to the Federation and shall satisfy itself 
that the Christian attitude and relationships of the controlling 
members of the Movement and of its unions be such as to ensure 
that the Movement be in full harmony with the aims and the 
work of the Federation. 

b. The Committee may appoint a corresponding member for 
any country or group of countries. 

c. The Committee shall seek to promote the objects of the 
Federation in harmony with the established work, and with full 
recognition of the individuality and independence of the different 
movements or organizations composing the Federation. 


ARTICLE V. CONFERENCES 
A Conference of the Federation shall be held not less frequently 
than once in four years. The time and place of each Conference 
shall be fixed by the General Committee. The Conference may 
be held in connection with a national or international conference 
of some one of the federated movements or organizations. 


ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to this constitution shall require for their adop- 
tion a two-thirds vote of the members present at a meeting of the 
General Committee. Notice of proposed amendments shall be 
sent to each member of the General Committee not less than six 
months preceding such meeting. It is understood that the mem- 
bers shall consult, regarding the proposed amendments, with the 
committees which have appointed them as their representatives. 
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